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| | valtine is 
the most widely prescribed 
Food Beverage in the World 





N all parts of the world ‘ Ovaltine’ is the food beverage 

most widely prescribed by doctors for their patients. 
This is the result of long practical experience of its supreme 
health-giving value. 


> 


For the same reason ‘ Ovaltine’ is a regular article of diet in Hospitals, 
Sanatoria and Nursing Homes everywhere. In fact, wherever or when- 
ever circumstances demand a food beverage of the highest merit, 
‘ Ovaltine’ is the inevitable choice. 

There is nothing to compare with ‘ Ovaltine.’ In its exclusive scientific 
preparation, in the excellence of its constituents, and in its perfectly 
balanced nutritive properties, ‘ Ovaltine’ stands in a class by itself. 


‘ Ovaltine’ is made from milk plus malt plus EGGS. These are the 
ingredients which scientific investigation has proved to be essential to 
a perfect tonic food. Eggs are particularly important and are liberally 
used in ‘ Ovaltine ’ because they provide valuable nerve-building elements 
which cannot be obtained from any other source. No tonic food beverage 
would be complete without the liberal use of eggs. 

For all these reasons it is in your best interests to insist on ‘ Ovaltine.’ 
It is outstanding as the complete and perfect tonic food beverage. There 
is nothing “‘ just as good.” Reject substitutes. 





Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3. 
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FROM A BARNEYS 
SMOKER IN KASHMIR 


“we failed at a height 
“of 24,500 feet: only 
“900 feet from the , 
“summit. During our | 
“stay of just over a 
“month on the moun- 
tain we had extremely 
“bad weather condt- 
“tions—violent snow 
“on 25 days. It was 
“during those long 
“hours of lying doing 
“nothing in our sleep- 
“ing-bags that we so 
“appreciated Barneys. 


“At these heights of 
*€20,000 feet and over, 
“@ good tobacco is 
“essential if a consi 

“able amount of smok- 
“ing is not going to 
“affect the dbeat ont 
“wind: I think I can 
“safely say that 
“ Barneys lived up to its 
“fine reputation fully.” 














“We failed”... three months of struggle, endurance 
-+.and then glorious defeat. Glorious because this 
party of British Officers, four of them (as it happens, 
all smokers of Barneys), were attempting the assault 
On a 25,400 feet Peak, without the aid of porters in the 
higher stages, carrying their own equipment and stores. 


The extract which we gratefully publish—from a letter 
sent us by the leader—says all that need be said about 
Barneys and the helping part it was able to play in 
this great effort. Good Tobacco can be a heartening 
source of comfort, inspiration and strength. 


And Barneys és good, uncommonly good . . . Smokers 
from every part of the Globe have praised its coolness 
and fragrance, its wonderful Freshness. In the exclu- 
sive “EVERFRESH ” Tin, Barneys has given them 
real and constant pipe-joy ... it may well do the 
same for you. 


Barneys 


BARNEYS IDEAL. 
Barneys (medium), Punchbowle 
(full), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
In “ EVERFRESH” Tins, 1/2d. 0z. 
READY-FILLS: Cartons of 12, 1/2d. 





BARNEYS EMPIRE. 
The best Empire yet.’’ In 1 0% 
LEADS” and 2 oz. & 4 OZ 
** EVERFRESH” Tins, ro}d. oz. 
READY-FILLs: Cartons of 12, 10}d. 


o“ 
“« 























Happy in her work and the knowledge 
that she is helping to train and teach the 
young to be useful Members of Society. 


She has obtained a post through 
the G.B.I. Employment Depart- 
ment. This, the only Agency 
where no fees are charged, has 
again provided many Governesses 
with posts during 1935, and has 
saved them approximately £740 
which otherwise would have been 
taken from them in commission. 





The Employment Department is only one 
of the many ways in which the G.B.I. 
helps Governesses. They are also cared 
for in sickness and old age by means of 
Awnuities, temporary financial 
and gifts of clothing, 


grants, 











(216) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE murders at Tokyo are in the Japanese tradition, 

as the history of the past four vears abundantly 
demonstrates, but their scale is unprecedented. The 
fact that the assassins have succeeded in their attempts on 
Admiral Okada, Viscount Saito, Mr. Takahashi, Prime 
Minister, Lord Privy Seal and Finance Minister respec- 
tively, as well as on other prominent politicians whose 


' deaths are definitely announced, and a still further list of 


victims unknown in number, gives the affair the dimen- 
sions of a military coup. But the news, so far, is too 
meagre and fragmentary to make considered comment 
posible, That the blow was dealt by the military 
against the civil government, and that the immediate 
cause was the success of the comparatively* Liberal 
Minseito party in last week’s elections, is clear. But how 
far the army as a whole is involved, and whether the com- 
plete overthrow of Parliamentary government is aimed 
at, has still to be revealed. Among the victims of the 
outrage Mr. Takahashi may be regarded as the assassins’ 
thief target. As Finance Minister he was in ceaseless 
opposition to the naval and military services whose 
demands already account for 47 per cent. of the national 
a percentage that is still increasing. For 
that and other reasons the Cabinet as a whole has set 
itself consistently to moderate military ambitions in 
Manchukuo and China, and relations between soldiers 
ind politicians have been growing steadily tenser in 
consequence, 
* * * * 


_ The results of the coup will not shape themselves 
mumediately, If, as seems improbable, the plot was 
hatched and executed by young oflicers in a single 
regiment, then civil government may continue under 
Mr. Goto, who became Acting Prime Minister on Wed- 


nesday only to resign in a few hours with the rest of 
the Cabinet, or soineone else. The position of the 
Emperor is, of course, a factor in the situation. He is 
unlikely to assert himself openly, but he still has wise 
advisers in Prinee Saionji and Count Makino, and the 
army traditionally owes him blind allegiance. But it is 
by no means certain that the army will acknowledge 
blind allegiance to anyone today. The tide of public 
opinion is running against it, as the recent elections 
show, and it is in such circumstances that the tempta- 
tion to resort to force is greatest. What is certain is 
that if the army should assume control, the economic 
situation of Japan, already gravely precarious, would 
become desperate. That there should be serious anxiety 
regarding military developments in China and on the 
frontiers of Mongolia is inevziable. for even with Cabinet 
control nominally established the Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Hirota, could do little to give effect to the moderate 
policy which he and most of his Ministerial colleagues 
presumably approved. But here too no prediction is 
prudent till the dust has settled. 
* x * * 

The Franco-Soviet Pact 

M. I'landin’s defence of the Franco-Soviet Pact in the 
French Chamber on Tuesday was convincing, but the 
Foreign Minister had in fact no formidable case to meet. 
Germany has semi-officially pronounced the Pact to be 
irreconcilable with the Treaty of Locarno, and M. Flandin 
has declared his readiness to submit that question if 
need be to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Italy is obviously looking for an opportunity of fishing in 
troubled waters, but news of her strategy consists only of 
rumours in sections of the Paris Press. The plain fact 
is that nothing could have given the Pact an anti-German 
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aspect but the attitude of Germany herself. M. Flandin 
followed his Prime Minister, M. Sarraut, in the cordiality 
of his references to Germany, and some better response 
than has so far been forthcoming is merited. Germany 
herself, if apparently credible reports are accurate, is 
very wisely planning extended commercial relations with 
Russia. Out of that some measure of political détente 
may develop. Trade makes employment, and if Europe 
were at work Europe would not be murmuring of war, 
and the famine-fed Communism which Germany professes 
to dread would be exorcized. As to the Franco-Soviet 
Pact, the sooner it is ratified and the consequences of 
ratification faced openly, the better. But the Senate 
has to deal with the matter yet, and delaying tacties, 
rather on the American model, by the Pact’s opponents 
are expected, 
* * * * 


The Naval Conference Breakdown 

Italy’s refusal, if she does refuse, to sign any naval 
agreements reached in London is no very grave matter, 
for the agreements were so negligible a harvest for a con- 
ference that was to have carried still further the great 
achievements of Washington that to lose them altogether 
would make little difference to the world. The reduction, 
slight as is was, in the tonnage of certain vessels (not 
battleships) and in the calibre of certain guns, would 
have meant some small financial saving. but it would 
have done nothing to diminish the suspicion and uncer- 
tainty which the resumption of naval competition will 
inevitably promote. Japan made anything like complete 
success impossible, but even after her withdrawal each 
of the other participating States (with the exception, it 
would appear, of Great Britain) took its stand on some 
stipulation—the United States for capital ships of 35,000 
tons, France and Italy against the abolition of submarines 
—which made agreement on reductions of any substance 
impossible. The London disarmament failure, following 
on the Geneva disarmament failure, has made it fatally 
clear that there will be neither reduction nor limitation 
till the political tension has relaxed. The signs of that are 
deplorably nebulous. All that can be said is that the 
policy outlined by Mr. Eden on Monday offers the only 
hope to the world. 

o * * * 


Battles and Raids 

The Italian suecess in Northern Abyssinia seems to 
have had results neither greater nor less than might have 
been expected. Consolidation of the position on the 
Aradam massif, and road-construction in the small but 
extremely mountainous area gained by the last advance, 
are essential preludes to. further progress, whether this 
be southward to Amba Alaji, or south-westward towards 
the upper Takazze, unless Marshal Badoglio proposes to 
abandon the caution which has hitherto characterised 
his movements. The demoralisation of Ras Mulugeta’s 
men after the battle for Aradam seems to have been exag- 
gerated. Their comrades on the Italian western flank 
have replied to a strategic threat which scems to have 
existed in the minds of the war-crities In Rome rather than 
in actuality by a series of vigorous raids on the lines of 
communications near Adowa and further westward into 
territory which had not previously been the scene of any 
serious fighting. Neither the ponderous but apparently 
irresistible advance of the Italian machine nor the irri- 
tating and irrepressible pin-pricks of the Abyssinians 
really contribute anything to an carly issue of the war. 
Only two questions are really vital. How will the 
Italian communications and the health and morale of 
their troops stand the strain of the rainy season? Which 
will collapse first, the Abyssinian food and munition 
supply or the Italian cconomic power and will to 
prolong the conflict? 


[February 28, 193 
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Popular Rule in Spain 


> : _ @ 

The Left has come into power in Sp:in Without j The Con 

. . . . ie ‘s é 

disasters hinted at by some sections of the Press jy th Captal 
: ° - ; {iy ale 

country. An excellent letter in The Times of Tues welcome 


‘VEE hen he 
my ment WI 


al Reorgan 
1, by 


from three Englishmen of distinction who own Prope 
in Spain, protested against the somewhat hystey 
accounts of the new régime published, among othe 


the B.B.C.) The authors of the letter point out thy Comme 
leew ast have orcater : ot memdie WE Rejectio 
they at least have greater hope of security unde 


the | 
° ° > — ie Heme | 
Radicalism of Sefhor Azania than under the repress j sehem 










. . - Pa . ee nice 
rule of the Right. Senor Azana is already Carrying yy fe amalgam 
his election pledges. beginning with the most immed: t @PP™ 

pledges, beginning with the most immedi, 
The political pri rs are being released. and Sep : Act of 1 
1¢ political prisoners are being released, and Seiior (y 


> Goyernn 


panys is free to take over the restored  autonon, a 
°F mission 


Government of Catalonia, Undoubtedly, it is lary 


: Pieieas 3 ‘ TB consider 
due to the personality of Seftor Azaia himself that 4 pes 


‘ : . : PS ry 
change-over has been made with relatively little diffiegty F puls t 
e = = ee ‘= TES 

He is a strong man, with a clear conception of his ain bY” 


It is already a sign of wisdom in him that, despite th 4 
persecution he suffered under the rule of the Right, hey 
refused to indulge in any reprisals. But one of his jpg 
difficult problems will be whether to resist or give jy \ 
the hatred which the President of the Republic has cand & 
among the supporters of the Frente Popular. 





© But the 
bility al 
F exert it 
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oe * * * 

Empire Emigration : The Su 
z ; E The ° 
Anv degree of economic recovery in the Enipi | 

: : : : A : ; 1eT€ 
increases the prospects of a revival of emigration, Ty 1 
. . ‘ m Pose © 
appointment of the Overseas Settlement Board, rec Restrict 
% estric 


mended by the  Inter-Departmental Comunittee a 
Migration Policy, is evidence of the Government's desing 
in such a revival. There are several reason 
why the Board should fulfil a useful funetion.— The failing 


and Mr 
their a¢ 


to ussist ; 
intende 























of Government schemes in the past, and the success off va _ 
the small communities established by private and voling Me : is 
tary organisations, will be some guide to future policy ee 
More promising is that the Dominions themselves, undef body ye 
the influence of economic recovery, are beginning again sl 
to see the advantages of migration. — It is. satisfactory ac te 
to know that the Board will be competent to advise the - Sun 
Ges : ‘ ent ,. i there 1 
Dominions Seceretary on methods of assisting Empir§ + is dil 
development which will make emigration possible anlp shat 
attractive. One condition of suecess will be a_rigi! en 
decision as to the direction, agricultural or industrially liberty 
Empire development should take in the future, and i> ’ nts 
making this decision the co-operation of the Dominio re 
is essential. The economic aspect of emigration is The B 
fundamental that it must come first in the Board’s crf. 
sideration. ice 
* Sy * * — 
Armaments and Profits — 
Mr. Baldwin’s repetition, on Monday night, of hip ts 3s - 
pledge to ensure that no excess profits shall be made olf ae vi 
of the increase in armaments was too vague to dis) ateee 
anxicty. The rearmament programme, whether necessitl pi 
or not, has been a shock to many people, and has destroy Lea 
the hopeful illusions which others, especially the young that t 
have clung to since the War. Any evidence that rearm The 7 
ment is not only necessary but profitable will tum thee Lubin 
shock into indignation. ‘The Stock Exchange bot to ieial 


provided such evidence. Though Sir William Brs 


. ° « . : ‘ comme 
claimed in Parliament that share prices have nothing ti 


do with costs of production, he will hardly deny that the — 
have much to do with profits, and especially with expect na 
tion of increased profits. Nor will he or anyone dey yaad 
that already a great deal of money has been made ott ¢ Ba 
the rearmament proposals. The Stock Exchange boo Ree 
appears to have broken temporarily, and there can eck, 
small sympathy for speculators who have been caught! diffien 
But it will certainly revive unless Mr. Baldwin so a 
gives a detailed account of the measures he proposts ! this fa 


take, with provisions for costing and supervision, 4 


: gee ae : dimini 
with a clearer definition of “ excess profits.” 


rceove 
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he Coal Commission x | 

Captain Crookshank, the Minister for Mines, made a 
estatement in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
announced that, at an early date, the Govern- 
ment will confer effective powers on te’ Cial” Milian 
Reorganisation Commission. In its last report the 
(Commission stated that its activities were at a standstill. 


hout i, 
8 in thi 
Pesca, 
Property 
Vsteric 
hers, jy 


welcom 
when he 





nit th Rejection of its West Yorkshire partial amalgamation 
\der tp heme had left it no choice but to proceed with total 
Presi t  nalearnation schemes, involving financial mergers. But 
PING yt A 2 peared that the Commission, under the Coal Mines 
Nediats Fe aa 1930, had no power to effect such schemes. The 
OF Coy B Government intervened with a request to the Com- 
OHI B nission to suspend its activities, and now, having 
bret considered the position, if promises to confer full com- 


hat tl ; 





pukory powers on the Commission. The colliery owners 





Meu © cuoest that to revive the question of financial mergers 
5 iam x BD ° . 

S aim a is unfortunate at this moment when they are busy setting 
yite th: ie ' 3 . . F eer . 
ite th house in order with the promised reorganisation of 


» their 


he selling and when the Government is nationalising royalties. 





a © put they might reflect that they bear a heavy responsi- 
> int 


© bility and that the Commission will have no need to 





Citi ES overt its extended powers over firms that put their 
> houses in order for themselves. 
* * * x 

; The Sunday Trading Bill 

mpite fe shen 
~~ There was an agreeable and unusual unanimity in the 
. ’ a ‘ ryt ° 

"® House of Commons on Friday, when the Sunday Trading 
TECOLIs ee : : ‘ 

“IE Restriction Bill was read for a second time. All parties, 
"FY and Mr. Geoffrey Llovd for the Government, expressed 
desinfe ao ee ae : : aie 
SI their agreement with the principle of the Bill, which is 
reasoliee : : qt ’ ; ‘ 
fai 'D intended to restrict the growth of Sunday Trading which 
ailun é a eae 

Shas taken place since the Shops Act of 1912 was passed. 
CESS 0) : ‘ ? 

hn Outside Parliament the Bill has received support both 
vole ji mee ; : 

Ker trom employers’ associations and the unions of Shop 
whey : See haPOaie : es 
PONE Assistants and of Distributive Workers. The only solid 
Under . — . 1 ‘ 

ody of opposition came from the members, both Con- 
body of tior I from the mem! both ¢ 
again os : ° ; 
”® servative and Labour, for the East End of London, where 
actory ie : . : 
' the Jewish Sabbath complicates matters, but though 
se the ; : : 
sin there may be good reason for exempting Petticoat Lane, 
Ty ; ; : 

‘Fit is difficult to understand their argument that the Bill 
e and . : ; ; 
rial would mean ruin to East End shopkeepers. No doubt 

0} ae > 
tral those who regard every legal restriction as a loss of 

all, . ‘ =F e . . 
nd af liberty will protest at this new intrusion, but their com- 


plaints will certainly be drowned by the voices of those 
to whom the Bill secures a day of freedom and leisure. 





NiO 









oll The Bill was not, for the most part, supported on 
onlinary Sabbatarian grounds.* 
* * * x 
_ Tariffs and World Trade 
ao Economists have never ceased to assert that, except 
leat ™ special and temporary circumstances, tariffs are 
inp pho cure for unemployment. By now Protectionists, 
sant, “umphant in this country, are used to claiming that the 
assertion is but the petulant voice of an outworn theory 
which has been disproved in practice. Yet it seems 
that the voices of theory and practice may yet agree. 


, The International Labour Office has been asked by Mr. 
Lubin, the American member of the Governing Body, 
tomake an enquiry into the effects of recent changes in 
ng tie Comme reial poliey on wages and unemployment ; and 
thefe SVeral delegates to the International Labour Conference 
ect have protested that, in their countries, experience of 
dae tis has shown decisively that they inerease, not 
ut 0 It is to be hoped that the 
soon Labour Office will comply with Mr. Lubin’s request, 
n Me COMplex though such an enquiry must be. To isolate the 
ugh effects of tariffs, among a multitude of other causes, is a 
$008 difficult task. It is certainly too soon for Protectionists 
os tie © Claim that tariffs were the one cause of recovery in 
this country. : 








decrease. unemployment. 


vad Their main effect in general has been to 
“Minish world trade, which can have no prospect of 
'eovery without a relaxation of commercial barriers. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Political Correspondent writes: Mr. Eden, in his 
first speech in the House of Commons as Foreign Secretary, 
hardly did himself justice. Admittedly he had a most 
difficult task, for he had no decision on oil sanctions to 
defend, nor new line of policy to announce, and was 
clearly circumscribed by an elaborate Cabinet memoran- 
dum on what he must say on Foreign Policy as a whole. 
In such circumstances it was impossible for him to score 
a Parliamentary triumph, but he need not have kept so 
closely to his notes, particularly when, as in his later 
passages, he was uttering little more than platitudes. 
His speech reads well in Hansard, but for the House of 
Commons it sounded too much like an essay on foreign 
affairs. The debate in consequence lacked incisiveness, 
and with the exception of Mr. Boothby, who is perhaps 
the best speaker among the younger back-benchers, none 
of the later participants made any notable contribution. 

* * * * 

It was in the subsequent supplementary estimates for 
the expenditure incurred by the Defence Forces, as a 
result of the Sanctions policy, that the House came to life. 
Mr. Alexander, who led the attack from the Labour 
benches, attempted to prove with much rhetoric and many 
false points that though the estimates did contain items 
of expenditure necessarily incurred as a result of sanctions, 
the bulk of the money had been spent on general and 
‘Look at it how vou will,” 
he declared, “ we are being asked to approve in anticipa- 


unjustifiable rearmament. 


tion an expansion in the armaments programme costing 
We are, in other words. leading 
the armaments race from tonight.” This absurdity drew 
Mr. Churchill to his feet. and in his best fighting form he 
! 


ae 


more and more money. 


made mince-meat of the Opposition case, “ No one.” 
* had 


forces in pursuit of sanctions than the Labour Party 
: am) 


contended, more urged the use of our defence 
and when. the bill was presented for the necessary emer- 
geney expenditure in order to bring, from a state of 
lamentable leet the 
thorough condition of preparedness in which TL have every 


peace-time relaxation, the into 
reason to believe it now ts. the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Alexander), who has been First Lord of the Admiralty, 
gets up and employs a whole catalogue of stale arguments 
which we have heard any time in the last twenty-five 
years when the Opposition has had to oppose the Navy 
estimates.” 
* * * * 
Vainly Mr. 


travesty of his argument. 


Alexander protested that this 
Mr. Churchill, enjoving him- 


self hugely, insisted that he was running away from his 


Was a 


own speech. “ [ take it as a good augury,” he jeered, 
“that in this the preliminary skirmish, in the first 
challenge that we have made, the Labour Party has 
hoisted the White Flag.” His devastating speech has 
obviously influenced the course of action of the Labour 
arty. There their attack 
when the report stage of the supplementary estimates 
was reached on the following day. Mr. Ammon. an 
ex-Civil Lord of the Admiralty, finding that it was impos- 
sible under the rules of the House to move a reduction in 
the vote, and faced with the necessity, if a division was 
taken, of voting against the whole estimate, wisely did 
not insist on a division. There are powerful arguments 
against Mr. Churchiil’s inclusion in the Government, but 
there is no doubt that the Government Front Bench is 
badly in need of a first-class debater of his calibre. 
“s * x “ 


was a new cautiousness In 


Lord Hugh Cecil, in his speech on the abolition of the 
University franchise on Wednesday afternoon, exhibited 
once more the astonishing distinction and fascination of 
his mind. His wit and originality and personal charm 
have a magnetic attraction for the House that no other 
speaker can rival or even approach. 
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HERE was nothing spectacular about Mr. Eden’s 
first important speech as Foreign Secretary, 
delivered in the House of Commons on Monday. 
Nor could there be. - What the House wanted to know 
was what line the Government had decided to take 
on oil sanctions.. Actually the Government had by 
Monday reached no decision, and even if it had, respect 


for other members of the League’s Committee of 


Kighteen required that it should not be announced in 
set terms—though it could well have been broadly 
hinted at—till the meeting of that body at Geneva 
next week. On the actual oil question neither the 
Foreign Secretary nor his critics said anything new, 
for the good reason that everything it is possible to 
say on both sides has been said repeatedly already. 
Mr. Eden mentioned that in the last three months 
Anglo-Persian oil exports to Italy had fallen sub- 
stantially (in terms of percentages of Ttaly’s total 
imports) and American exports risen substantially. 
That is America’s affair, and it lies with no one on 
this side of the Atlantic to read her homiltes. As 
for ourselves, the general case for imposing oil 
sanctions is what it always was. It desirable 
to impede an aggressor country’s prosecution of 
an unlawful war by every means possible. It 
desirable to show the world, particularly the non- 
member States, that League States are not bent on 
evading the execution of all but the irreducible 


1s 


is 


minimum of their obligations under the Covenant. 
And it is desirable not to give Senator Borah and his 
friends the opportunity of protesting that it would be 
quixotic for America to do anything about oil, since 
League States were doing nothing about oil themselves. 
But it would be a great injustice to the Foreign 
Secretary to judge his speech simply by its references 
to the oil question. His broad statement of the 
aims and bases of British foreign policy’ was com- 
prehensive and constructive, and deserving of much 
more generous appreciation than most Opposition 
speakers were willing to accord it. What Mr. Eden 
said in effect was that in regard to the Italo-Abyssinian 
war efforts at conciliation must go hand in hand 
with sanctions, and that the proper place for any 
peace discussion was Geneva and the proper basis 
the proposals of the League’s Committee of Five ; 
that the Government was still prepared for a con- 
ference on access to colonial raw materials; that 
the only hope of averting a far more terrible 
catastrophe than the war of 1914 was the strengthen- 
ing of the collective system through the League 
of Nations, and that for that purpose Great Britain, 
as a pillar of the system, must herself be strong; 
and that this country must make it plain beyond 
possibility of doubt that by the collective system it 
not mean either the 
encirelement of any country whatever, and will have 
no part nor fot in any such disastrous project. 
From those contentions a clear and constructive 
policy emerges, and it is a grave injustice to the 
Fereign Secretary to charge him with confining him- 
self to vague generalities. Everything no doubt de- 
pends on how policy is worked out in particular cireum- 


does sectional allianees or 


stances, and on that the principles laid down by 


A POSITIVE FOREIGN POLICY 
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Mr. Eden invite certain comments. One plain fac 
is better recognised than ignored. The dane q 
to European peace comes not from Italy—thg is 
relatively negligible—but from Germany.  Gemyay f 
may be misunderstood ; her intentions may be ley 
disturbing than they seem ; but that they give grou F 
for anxiety is undeniable. Some part of the tensjiy E 
In Anglo-German and Franco-German and Riw. 
German relations is due to hostility to the fon 
and still more. to the methods of the existing rgij 
in Germany. Such emotions must be SUPpresse4, 
Any suspicion that British policy was influenced jy 
the smallest degree by a desire to undermine thy 
position of Herr Hitler in Germany or Signor Mussoligif 
in Italy would banish all hope of an understandiyy > 
finally. Our business is with Germany and Italy | 
in their relations with other States, and our ta; 
in the case of Germany in particular is to mak 
both Herr Hitler and his countrymen understand 
on the one hand that we are ready to discuss aiy§ 
reasonable demands she has to make, that we ap 
resolutely opposed to any encirclement of her ty 
her disadvantage, that. we approve no Central 
European pact that would prejudice Germany in 
Central European markets; and on the other the 
we are determined to make the collective system sf 
strong that no single State, or any probable con) 
bination of States, will venture to challenge. it, but? 
that we would welcome the discussion of a Wester! 
Air Pact or any other agreement for the limitation! 
of armaments on an equitable basis. 

Is that a 


answer 


practical programme ? No certain 
‘ran be given to the question. Whether the 7 
that control Germany are seriously enter 
taining the idea of an aggressive war in any. circu 
stanees, and if so in what circumstances, neithe 
Mr. Eden nor any other British Minister knows, 
But the more we lose contact with Germany the 
less we are likely to know. It may or may not suit! 
Germany to meet this and other countries in frank! 
discussion, but at least the opportunity ought to 
be given—or the challenge presented. Germany 
at the moment is entitled to say that Britain, Franc, 
the Little Entente States and Austria are all talking 7 
to each other and no one talking to her, except ai 7 
increasingly desperate Italy and a_ studiously: nov 
committal Poland. She may prefer not. to ‘talk, to 
withdraw into self-chosen isolation and then complain [ 
of encirclement. But we are not entitled yet to 


powers 


i 





assume that. There are indeed some indications 


to the contrary. Dr. Rudolf Kircher, the Edito) 


of the Frankfiirter Zeitung, who does not usually © 


treat of such matters irresponsibly, asked a few days F 


ago what European States wanted of Germany, F 
and reproached them with failing to examine seriously 7 
© For 


the proposals made by Herr Hitler in his speech on 
foreign affairs last May. 


is provided, for though Herr Hitler’s Thirteen Points 
could certainly not be accepted as they stand they 
are all of them susceptible of reasonable diseussiol 

In any case there is the whole colonial and raW 
material question, What Mr. Eden said about. that 


If that suggestion has any 4 
official support behind it, a definite talking-point q 
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on Monday was & vod as far as it went, but it actually 
yent no further than Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
which aroused such high hopes at Geneva last 
september. We are still * perfectly willing at any 
time to enter into an examination of this subject ’ 

the too obvious implication being that if someone 
cise cares to lead we shall be ready to follow. Is 
that an impressive part for this country to play? It 
yas a British Foreign Minister who put forward 
more than five months ago what, despite its guarded 
Janguage, Was regarded by the world as a definite 


proposal for an international enquiry into the raw 


‘material ‘problem, and he had no reason to complain 


of the reception accorded to his speech. Since then 
a hopeful and constructive idea has 
and Mr. Eden does little more than leave it to stag- 
nation’ still. More than that is expected of him. 
It is only by grappling with potential causes of war 
that statesmen can hope to avert war itself. They may 
not succeed. Censure will not necessarily fall on 
them for that. But if they fail even to make the 
attempt, they stand self-condemned. 


stagnated, 


THE FUTURE OF SPORT 


OR many reasons sport has become lately as 
much a problem as a_ pleasure. Cricket 
threatened to create an Imperial conflict, the Olympic 
vames may be used to buttress dictatorship, and 
football becomes a means for extracting the weekly 
shilling from the pocket of the working man. And 
again, men are, perhaps with greater justification, 
disturbed because most people have so few oppor- 
tunities for playing games rather than watching or 
betting on them. But, for most Englishmen, the most 
serious and persistent question which sport arouses 
is that of the professional and the amateur, and 
to that question the instinctive, if not wholly sincere, 
answer is, that the amateur is the better man. The 
answer is not wholly justified, though casily explained. 
Vor the amatcur is one who plays a game, or practises 
an art, for the joy of doing so, without payment, and 
he obtains all the pleasures and benefits which 
healthy exercise can give. The professional sells 
his skill for money. It would be casy to decide 
which of the two is the more admirable, and better 
for the game itself, if it were not truce that the pro- 
fessional ean sell his skill because thousands are 
willing to pay to see the game played so incom- 
parably well. 

Thus the question is complicated. But just as 
it is the execllence with which the professional plays 
which makes him, literally, a saleable commodity, 
so it is the introduction of money which tends to 
corrupt his game. If he is paid for playing well, 
it may profit some people to pay him for playing 
foul or for playing badly. Mr. Hemingway has a 
painful story, Twenty Grand, of two boxers each 
bribed to lose the same mateh, and of the grotesque 
means they adopted to do so. The Football Asso- 
ciation has lately declared that cases of bribery have 
come to its notice, and no one who regularly frequents 
hoxing-matches, horse-raees, greyhound-tracks _ is 
ever surprised when allegations of foul play are made. 
Of course, the motive for corruption is accounted 
lor by betting which, when the risk is turned 
by bribery into a certainty, becomes execedingly 
profitable. Yet, for the spectator, it scarcely matters. 
For just as the very excellence of the professional, 
commercialised, tends to corrupt his game, so it 
attracts thousands to watch who would, physically 
and mentally, be better engaged in playing the game 
The professional turns the game into 
‘spectacle and others turn it into a business. No 
one will deny the merits of the spectacle. There 


| S More artistry to*be seen in professional contests 


than in most theatres today, and a sporting spectacle 
has often an excitement and splendour which nothing 
can surpass. But the spectacle again tends ta 
corrupt itself. Its excellence is maintained only 
when the spectators have cnough knowledge of the 
game to know when it is good or bad, and the only 
good judges are amateurs who play the game them- 
selves. 

It is through exactly the same lack of discrimina- 
tion that many people get more pleasure and excite- 
ment from betting on a game than from playing or 
even watching it. But such ignorance is the result 
more of a lack of opportunity than of anything else. 
Both professional sport and gambling exist as the 
means to pleasure of those whose lives without 
them are exhausting, squalid, and unsztisfving. 
For it is a mistake to suppose that money is the 
motive of gambling. The gambler identifies himself 
both with what he backs and, for the moment, with 
his stake, and it is this vicarious part in a perilous 
enterprise which gives him his thrill. For a moment, 
every gambler is both a horse about to win or lose 
a race and a millionaire faced with ruin on the Stock 
Exchange. In such games as roulette it is exactly 
the identification of the gambler with so mindless, 
soulless and foolish a thing as a black or a red ball 
which gives him his most intense and perverse 
pleasure. A great psychologist who was also an 
inveterate gambler only too well recognised the 
spiritual disease from which his passion was born. 
In the same way it is those whose lives are physically 
and spiritually starved who, unless they go for the 
pleasure of seeing what they themselves do less well 
done expertly, must go to the professional match to 
see in others’ pleasures the health and skill which 
they lack themselves. 

It must be recognised frankly that they do obtain a 
real pleasure and an intense one. Themselves, they 
have neither the strength and skill, nor, if they had, 
the opportunity of exercising them. Many are too 
tired from long and monotonous labour to take 
any but vicarious pleasure. It would 
Puritanism which proposed to restrict that pleasure 
without putting both opportunity and capacity for 
another in its place. It is foolish to try to suppress 
the pleasure even of gambling without realising that 
it is often a flash of excitement in intolerably dreary 


be a grim 


lives. 
playing-fields and social amenities, to extend educa- 
tion, rest, and a diversified leisure, are better than 
any legal obstacle in the way of betting or any denun- 


To give opportunity to play games, to provide 
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ciation of professionalism. At present, these things 
are lacking,, and those who are dismayed by the 
growth of gambling, which, despite restrictions, 
steadily increases, should demand them insistently. 
The drastic action of the Football Association can 
only cheek, in the form of football pools, an evil 
which, under present conditions, must appear in 
another. So long as there is an intense desire to 
gamble there will be a supply, however foolish, to 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


FAR talk is getting very much too prevalent. 
Rearmament programmes and air-raid circulars 
encourage it, but it should be regarded as a_ public 
duty to resist the temptation to become alarmist. 
A fatalist attitude about war tends to be fatal in its 
results. To speak of war this year or even next 
year as inevitable is to create the very atmosphere 
-in which constructive effort to avert war is paralysed, 
and to fill with needless, or at the worst premature, 
apprehension tens of thousands of people who through 
age or other circumstances could do nothing in a war 
but suffer. Most of us ean remember a great many 
abortive alarms before 1914—in 1898 and 1905 and 1911 
in particular. It is true that the cataclysm of 1914 
came in the end, but there is pretty general agreement 
that it would not have come if the world had been 
.organised then as it is organised today. The Cabinet 
should give the right lead by showing that it is devoting as 
much energy to consolidating peace through Geneva as 
it is to consolidating the national defences against attack. 
* * * * 

Sir Alexander Cadogan’s return to Whitehall may 
mean a good deal. Those who know most about the 
Foreign Office have long looked on him as the next Per- 
manent Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, and his 
appointment as Assistant Under-Secretary—he will now 
be Tyrrell to Sir Robert Vansittart’s Crowe—is strong 
confirmation of their belief. Sir Alexander was at 
Vienna with Sir Maurice de Bunsen in the critical weeks 
before the War, and he has sinee built up a well-deserved 
reputation for wisdom and firmness combined with a 
genuinely progressive outlook. What is perhaps most 
important is that one of the two principal permanent 
posts in the Forcign Ollice passes for the first time into 
the hands of a man with « long and intimate knowledge 
of the working of the League of Nations. Sir Alexander 
was head of the League of Nations section in the Foreign 
Office, and as such a regular attendant at all the chief 
mectings at Geneva, for ten years before he went~ to 
China as Minister (the Legation has since become an 
Embassy) in 1933. His recall by Mr. Eden is significant. 

* * * * 





It is curious how slow countrics tend to be in copying 
sound innovations from each other, and the action of the 
National Trust in bringing the Due de Noailles, bearer 
of a historic name, to London on Tuesday, to tell what 
France is doing to preserve her historic chéteaur and 
mansions, is very much to be commended. Thanks to 
death duties and surtax historic mansions all over England 
are in peril. If the Treasury is ready to temper its rapa- 
city a little. on condition that the houses are opened to 
the pubhe regularly for a small fee, a great deal that will 
otherwise be lost can still be saved. It was appropriate 
that the owner of Hatfield and Lord Londonderry, who has 
one mansion in London, one in Durham, one in Wales 
and one in Ireland. should have voiced the heartfelt thanks 
of all mansion-owners to the Duc de Noailles tor showing 
them how to keep afloat. 


cinema. Yet, under present conditions, jt mus 
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satisfy the demand, and the demand exists, ¢ 
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also does the demand for professional sport and i 
is as legitimate a demand as for the theatre o; te 
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corrupt and kill games as they should be played 
Professionalism, and sport itself, can only have their 
proper place when people are strong, healthy an 
able to take their own physical pleasures with 
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paying others to take them instead. relatio 
' trying 

© work t 
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The destruction of the aeroplane purchased with fyi f ¢here * 
collected by Lady Gladstone and _ presented to \,[ patica 
Ethiopian Red Cross is deplorable. The machine, whigf jg whi 
was flown out to Addis Ababa by Air-Commodp{ of the 
Fellowes, of Everest fame, was doing most valuable wif the we 
transporting doctors and medical supplies. I believeth | and p 
an aeroplane of higher engine-power is really needed yf every 
ensure a quick rise at such an altitude from the relatiyy! tism” 
small tree-girt acrodromes in Abyssinia. Ifa suitableonf — exaspe 
“an be found at short notice, its cost could pretty «qf ‘This 
tainly be raised without difficulty. object 
is sf , 7 and i 

It is apparently no easier to get 57 diplomatists jnty,f assum 
space meant for twelve than it is to get a quart of Liquor WSUS] 
into a pint tankard. The Soviet Ambassador, | undef chieve 
stand, has come to this intelligent conclusion, an| if to dip 
bringing the point before, I suppose, the First Commission? discus’ 
of Works, by way of the doyen of the Diplomatic Com) we ca 
and the Foreign Office. It is a question of the Diplomat econo! 
Gallery in the House of Commons. Before the Web organi 
there were 34 foreign diplomatists accredited to th and tl 
Court of St. James’ ; today there are 57; the Diplomatil witho 
Gallery holds about a dozen; and diplomatists may )f  “T' 
slim but are not always slender. But the pint and qu) and s 
difficulty still persists. If you give more gallery ' condit 
diplomatists you must give less to someone else, » social 
* * * * > that h 

There was a visitor to the Lobby of the House | hopel 
Commons on Monday. That, it may be observed, is nf their 
astonishing. There are a good many hundred visitwp Tod 
to the Lobby every day. But this was no ordinary visite} main! 
It was, in fact, a Visitor, and The Times devoted two lug will p 
notes to him. He came, he suggested, he disintegrates] sweet 
Ilis suggestion was—‘* Neville Chamberlain to co-ordini’{) 18 why 
defence ”—and all the six hundred members fell age ple, i 
with the idea. “ Suddenly, as rare things will, ie tance, 
vanished,” vanished before you could say Jack Robinw— and w 
—or for that matter Jack Dawson. But he had impress bad t 
The Times a great deal. fl 
* * ee > ject te 

In deciding not to send a delegation to the Heidelbf and ] 
university celebrations but to despatch a Latin addres-F unt 
with a pertinent reference to the Heidelberg motif ‘anno 
Semper apertus—the University of Oxford seems to meip econo 
have done precisely the right thing. As a Cambridyy found 
man myself I trust my own and all other Brit} plund 
universities will follow the same course—making "fF only 
concealment, but at the same time no parade, of the munit 
reasons why delegates are not being sent. ) pedan 
* * * * Yo 

“ Mussolini talks of the Pax Romanum.” Gerald Hear leadir 
in Time and Tide. p heart 
Mr. Heard should teach him Latin, y canne 

* * * * Sand j 

Take it As You Will deper 
“So far in this matter we have never misled % ' sai 
readers by a single thoughtful warning or consider eo 





Janus. 








toreeast.”—J. L. Garvin in The Observer. 
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NE of Steele’s most frequent words, used always in a 
condemnatory sense, in his discussion of human 
relationships, is “ piecemeal.” We are always, he says, 
trying to detach questions from complicating issues and 


W vii 








work them out. We make them manageable and calcul- 
able by making them ov er-simple. That may be helpful 
at times, provide d we do not mistake a convenient step in 
thought for a fin: al and practical conclusion. No doubt 
Ti fui there was a certain justification for the classic mathe- 
to te matical problem about the logs and the elephant’s task, 
Whit in which the solver was permitted to “ neglect the weight 
modoef of the clephant,”” but no practical end was possible until 
le wolf the weight of the elephant was brought in. In our social 
vethif and political dise ussions there are neglected elephants 
ecled ty everywhere. We are all in a state of * flustered dogma- 
lativey Etim” because of a unacknowledged presence of these 
Udle one exasperating animals, 
tty cer This piecemez] habit leads inevitably to a still more 
objectionable feature of such discussions, ‘* assumptions 
and implications.” He is always denouncing “ tacit 
; inty,f assumptions ” and “ unwarranted, unconfessed and often 
H liq unsuspected implications.” They are as silly and mis- 
undef chievous as the question-begging “ reservations ” dear 
ant to diplomatists. Ile is very emphatic that we cannot 
issiont discuss money without a general theory of property, that 
¢ Comp we cannot discuss property without a general theory of 
lomati?. economic organisation, that we cannot ‘discuss economic 
ie Wel organisation without a general political and social ideal, 
to thi and that we cannot havea general political and social ideal 
lomatif. without a comprehensive conception of human ecology. 
may hie * There exists now a general history of our kind in time 
d qurys and space, ard a generally acceptable statement of the 
lery i conditions within which that history has unfolded. All 
> social and political reasoning is useless unless it accepts 
that history. It is impossible to deal with these questions 
onse (hopefully and practically until that history is accepted as 
-isnee. their framework.”’ 
Visitor Today we as a species are thoroughly at cross purposcs, 
visitvf mainly because we will not go back to fundamentals, but 
wo lye Will persist in beginning anywhere in the air at our own 
rat) sweet will and so doom ourselves to disagreement. That 
rin’) 18 why so much of our discussion about money, for exam- 
ll age ple, in spite of our realisation of its urgency and impor- 
‘ill, bf tanee, seems so infinitely wearisome, futile and silly, 
bine and why most of it is saturated with an almost Marxian 
presi bad temper and bad manners. 
© “Tassume the world community,” says Steele, “ sub- 
ject to general ecological laws. I cannot discuss money 
ely and property in relation to any more restricted com- 
dres-F munity, I have massed my reasons for doing that and I 


motif cannot see why so many people who deal with finance and 
economics gener: ily, evade and ignore this necessary 
foundation assumption. Every body vou trade with or 
: plunder or pay tribute to or even set barriers ¢ against is, if 
p only as a pressure from outside, in your economic com- 
» munity, and has to be brought into vour scheme. It is a 
E pedantic imbecility to ignore that.” 
. You cannot have a property-money system by itself— 
Hear leading a life of its ow n—any more than you can have a 
heart and circulation leading a life of its own. You 
cannot begin at the City or the Treasury or the ghetto 
Sand its practices, as primary. The circulatory system 
depends upon all the other organs in the animal to which 
it belongs and upon the scale and extent of the entire 
sider creature, The circulatory system of a crayfish is quite 
XUS different from that of an oyster or that of a man. The 
lroperty-money system of an isolated island or a hidden 
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THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION: VII. THE FRUSTRATION 
OF SOCIALISM 


By H. G. WELLS 


kingdom can have only the remotest resemblances to that 
of a wide-trading world-empire. The property-money 
system of a State striving to realise Communist formulae 
is necessarily different fundamentally from that of an 
autocracy or an individualistic democracy. The whole of 
the parts belong together and are onc. 

It is, he declares—and proves it by a vast chapter of 
quotations—one of the strangest things in the historv 
of Socialism that for the better part of a hundred years 
Socialists have advocated the most drastie alterations 
and limitations of the conventions of property and have 
refused persistently to face the complications of their 
problem, due, firstly. to the réle of money and monetary 
manipulation in abstracting and liquidating ownership 
and bilking the worker through the varying value of his 
pay, and, secondly, to the impossibility of expropriating 
private individuals or modifying the current tradition 
and methods of production and distribution without 
concurrent development of a new type and a new morality 
of administration. Socialism, says Steele, never produced 
a trustworthy coin for the worker or a “ competent 
receiver ” for expropriated capital. The nearest approach 
to a new money that the Socialist movement ever made 
in its long hundred years of mentally evasive incubation, 
was the Labour Notes of Robert Owen—after which it 
dropped the subject altogether—and the nearest thing to 
an administrative organisation it ever evolved was the 
Communist Party. This was essentially a revolutionary 
organisation, a conspiracy, secretive and quasi-criminal, 
It was more so, Steele thinks, than it need have been. 
It was an organisation quite unfitted for the candid con- 
trol of a great modernised community, and to this day 
the government of the Russian Republics, in spite of the 
lingering hope and enthusiasm of their first release, is 
dark and conspiratorial in its character, because of the com- 
plete inadequacy of the positive conceptions of Marxism. 

Why did Socialism never round off and complete its 
proposals ? Why did it leave these things to go wrong ? 
It began with a real magnificence. It started with the 
earenk intimations of a new world order; it was the 
inspiring idea, the creative hope of a century. Hundreds 
of thousands of lively minds made incalculable sacrifices, 
toiled and risked death in the hope of bringing about 
Socialism. Until at last that long parturition culminated 
in the birth of this obdurate Eastern monster without 
eyes or ears. Why did it happen like that ? asks Steele. 
Why did Socialism persist ia incompleteness and end in 
an abortion ? 

The answer, Steele thinks, lies partly in the exigencies 
of militant propaganda. Socialism went into action 
from its beginning; it was put forward as a complete 
project long before it had had any chance of maturing. 
It was rushed into a premature offensive by impatient 
and shortsighted men. This necessitated vulgarisation 
and simplification ; complexities had to be ignored and 
difficulties denied. It had to be made easy for the 


beginner. It had to be made plausible. It had to 
produce catchwords and slogans. It had to lock up 


its brains in its campaign. “ You stop thinking,” 


Steele throws out, “ when you begin the hunt for dis- 
ciples.” And after a time these strategic suppressions, 


these deliberate avoidances, became sacred, became 
orthodox. 
The impatience of the careerist mingled with the 


impatience of the wholesale proselytiser in this carly 
fixation of Socialism. Energetic men to whom the 
normal channels of ambition were denied, wanted to cut 
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a figure in a new revolutionary drive. They perceived 
the attractiveness of the suggestions of the Socialist 
‘formulae, and they wanted to exploit that attractiveness 
with an uncomplicated directness. There were to be no 
poor and no one at a disadvantage. What more need 
be said in an age of universal suffrage? To qualify or 


AFFORESTATION 


SS 
enticise was enfeeblement of effort, sabotage, ownrig 
treachery. It would mean having to wait and recone 
insteud of getting on. sy 

[Ln next weeh?s * Spectator” Mr, Wells apprarse 
the heading “ Some Socialist Biographies.” My. 
MacDonald and Lord Snowden. | 
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AND EMPLOYMENT 


By SIR FRANCIS ACLAND, M.P. 


HE starting of a special forestry effort in or near the 
Special Areas of Untmployment is a plain tale. All 
concerned happen to be Commissioners, and each has 
behaved strictly after his kind-—-the Commissioner for 
the Special Areas anxious to get work for the men in his 
charge in every way he could, the Forestry Commis- 
sioners anxious to help, but not wanting to have their 
normal work and resourees diverted too much into the 
Special Areas; and the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury very naturally cautious, exploratory, 
but finally helpful, though not willing to commit them- 
selves too far. 

Let us then begin with a few figures to give scale. The 
Forestry Commission has been working for fifteen vears, 
acquiring during the period nearly a million acres of land 
of which rather more than half is plantable (an areca the 
size of Warwickshire), and planting up to date 500 
million trees on rather more than half of it (area larger 
than Middlesex) at a rate which went up to nearly 
25,000 acres a year at one time, but is now a little over 
20,000 (40 Hyde Parks) ; and it has spent about £600,000 
a year. Land has cost altogether under a million, at 
under £3 5s. per plantable acre, and the all-in cost of 
establishing a erop, including cost of land, is about 
£12 10s. an acre, The number of men normaily employed 
varies from three to four thousand, of whom over 1.250 
have forest workers’ holdings. 

Well then, in the summer four special 
areas were investigated, and the investigators dealt with 
the possibility of helping these areas by afforestation in 
rather different ways. The Scottish investigator did not 
mention it, perhaps because there is not much that can 
be usefully done in or near the distressed districts ; 
Captain Euan Wallace, for Durham, was very cautious, 
referring to the very large areas that would be required 
to settle any substantial number of men; Mr. Davidson, 
for Cumberland, was more hopeful, referring to the great 
scope for extra forestry work in the area; and Sir 
Wyndham Portal, for South Wales, recommended that 
the Forestry Commission be asked to prepare a scheme 
for which a grant should be given them if it seemed to be 
practical. The Commissioner who was appointed (Mr. 
Malcolm Stewart) could only say in his first Report of 
last summer that though he had conferred with the 
Chairman of the Forestry Commission, there had been no 
results up to date. But then things began to move, and 
in his second Report, published this month, Mr. Stewart 
reported that the Forestry Commission, having made a 
survey, found that they ought to be able to plant 200,000 

5 miles of, the Special Areas in ten 


before last 


acres in, or within 15 
years if they could acquire the land. This would employ 
2,200 persons, of whom 1,000 could) be permanently 
settled in holdings, 70 per cent. of them being drawn 
from the industrial districts in the Special Areas. <A 
special grant (he said) should be made to the Forestry 
Commission, and if they needed compulsory powers to 
obtain the necessary land, he would use those which he 
was given in the Special Areas Act. He recommended 
this scheme. 


This leads to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s stats 


ment last week and to answers given in the Hou yh 
Commons on Tuesday: Mr. Stewart’s scheme had beg 
agreed on in principle and the Forestry Commission, q 

stage | 


had been authorised to proceed with the first Instalmep: 
of it, which might mean additional grants to the Forty 
Fund of £1,650,000, to be spread over an unstated perio 


Their grant-in-aid for the next financial year would hh 
increased by £200,000 in respect of the Special Area 
and the Treasury would be prepared to consider graf 
ny i: 
Thus ; 


real beginning is to be made, and reconsideration late 


of £350,000 in the second and third vears, 


on in the light of progress is indicated. This js yg 
unreasonable in’ the cireumstances, but a_ point ina 


be repeated, which was made in the Report whieh de : 
‘Bh occas 


to the Forestry Commission being set up, that it wi 
Be a | li 


do as much harm to the Forestry Commission to if 
pulled up every few years to see how it is getting on af 
if one were to pull up the trees it planted. If the 
the Commission mus 


best work is to be done, 
know what they will have to provide for five vean 
ahead, 

These are rather dry bones, and we come to the are 
in whieh the work will have to be done. 
of England it includes all) Durham 
which mect for a few miles on the Pennines, and to th 


North, Northumberland up to the valleys of the Red 
and Coquet, and to the Seuth all the Lakes (here we 
Westmorland, —sweepin 


shudder) and = the north of 
eastwards by Kirkby Stephen and including Swaledal 
but not the Cleveland Hills in North Yorkshire. Thi 


area Clearly includes some first-rate planting land, thy 
largest blocks of which, already partly acquired, are if 
or near the North Tyne Valley, and there is plenty mon 
even excluding entirely the heart of the Lake county 


further West. In South Wales the area is smaller, I 
covers all Glamorgan and nearly all Monmouth, a stty 


along the South-West of Carmarthenshire. and all Bree 


he possible. 

Some account may be useful of forest workers’ holding 
They are essentially the Forestry Commission’s contt 
bution to a well-known small-holding problem. ‘i 
almost all upland grass-land the area required to mak 
a holding economic is too much for a man and his fan 
to look after. 
preferably winter employment, elsewhere. ‘Thus Norther 
Ireland used to be helped by fishing and by Glasgow, alt 
thus slate-quarrying helped North Wales. On a for 
worker’s holding. a piece of grass-land averaging tt 
acres below the, forest slopes. the holder is guaranteti 
150 days’ employment in the year. He usually woth 
in the forest more than this, sometimes full time, alt 
though the life occasionally does not suit men, or it mij 
be their wives, the holders have undoubtedly made ool! 
as is shown by the fact that. starting from nothing. thé 
now own £45,000 worth of livestock. 


In general it may be said that no technical or finanté 
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lownrighfae difficulty, NOW stands in the way of beginning really 
CONS eful work. But everything depends on getting the 
Sida us ‘ 


right sort of land. and getting it quickly and if possible 
6 The sort of land in question 


565, undo without Using compulsion. 


Rainy te will be what the Commission ordinarily buy at about 

Ny . . 

’ £3 per plantable acre or take on long lease at» about 
3s. That is its estimated forestry value, and it ought 


F not to be expected that more will be paid because of 
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tT can be hardly less curious to Americans, I think, 
| than to the English observer to find at this early 
4 stage of the presidential campaign the name of Herbert 
Hoover again in the headlines. If ever a party and 
national leader met with a final overthrow, that would 
seem to have been the case with Mr. Hoover in 1932. 
» And yet at the moment of writing, three weeks after 
| Ate Al smith opened fire upon the President, it is a speech 
vera ‘ by the only living ex-President which is being most 


WV 
Thus F widely quoted. Not because it was an important utterance 


On late a : ; 

” late —except for the reference to government spending, 
) IS nthe ,. : . z on ° 

ME his words gave no hint of an alternative Republican 
int ner 


the 


q poliey—but because it was rather more apt to 
which, perhaps to 


' occasion than some other speech< 
© the surprise of newspaper readers, are printed ver- 


hich |e 
it wil 
a ' batim. oe 
I the The presidential candidates will be nominated four 
~ months hence. The election falls on November 3rd. 
‘ mus The interval is long cnough for almost anything to 
F happen, and no one who considers the last national 
> poll will be disposed to underestimate the clement of 
le area chance in this vear’s contest. In 1934 Mr. Roosevelt's 
» Nortiiie popular victory was greater than in 1982, In 1936 any 


C vean 
















teers 3 a . aa 

verland © inquirer who should make the mistake of confining 

| to thi himself to the Press of the great cities and the associations 
$ 


e Red 


cre Wee 


of business men could easily be led to infer that the 
President. is already defeated. The political climate, 
veepilt® cast of Chicago and St. Louis at all events, has changed 
aledal q during the past twelve months to an extraordinary degree, 
» Thi and the change, of course, is the more noticeable because of 
nd, th the President's unique position during the first 18 months 
of his term. Congress turned against Calvin Coolidge, 
Congress and the country turned against Mr. Hoover. 
» But neither of those Presidents ever approached the 
> popularity enjoyed by Mr. Roosevelt in 1933-4. The 


y more 
ountry 
ler, I 


a str » harshness and violence of the feeling against the President 
Breet © throughout the business world today is not unlike that 


will "poured out against Woodrow Wilson in 1920, | And 
rk wil vet three years ago, Franklin Roosevelt saved American 
> Iusiness, with the banks, and investment houses, from 








dhlings Futter disaster. lis friends in that world would seem 
cont now to be no more than a scattered remnant. The 
1. OW newspapers of the Eastern States steadily encourage 


» mak 





the view that the tide of public sentiment is mounting 





fan against the Democratic Administration. The Republicans 
yeti then, you would conclude, must be cheerful, while the 


wrt hert 4 President's supporters are increasingly anxious. 

W, an But that is certainly not what one finds between 
for} New York and Washington. — ‘The political, campaign 
1g tt has opened at a far too carly date. AL Smith’s speech in 
antes Washington on January 25th was broadeast over the whole 
work country, It made a greater stir than any speech within 
e, a living memory delivered against a reigning President 


ay in « ” 5 7 ‘i 4 : 
it mij In advance of the campaign proper. It was followed imme- 


> gol cliately by four or five others of similar length, by aspirants 
z. thee to the Presidency, all heard on the air, and all alike being 

tecorded the dubious advantage of verbatim publication 
ranciije In the daily papers. Over here, of course, is publication on 
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the importance of the work as a_ piece of national 
policy. 

The Commissioners are arranging Conferences in the 
near future, both in South Wales and in the North, to 
which landowners and others interested will be invited. 
If, following on this, some of them will offer suitable land 
m sufliciently large blocks at a fair price, much good 


will be done. A good start is very important. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Wastincron, February. 


a scale such as the great political orators of the past 
could not have imagined. These speeches before the battle, 
we may certainly assume. are listened to by a vast multi- 
But what 
ean they be said to amount to, several months before 
the presidential candidates are chosen and the party 
platforms take shape ? 


tude; they are even read by great numbers. 


It is interesting to note that so far the firing is almost 
all from one side. Mr. Roosevelt does not answer, and 
evidently has no intention of being drawn in. He knows 
that his opponents, especially if they are thinking of 
office, must keep to a negative line of attack; or else 
that if, like Kansas, they are 
courageous enough to hint at a social policy, a gencral 
likeness to the New Deal must be apparent. Although 
Al Smith declared that there was only one man who 
should or could reply to him, the President made no sign, 


Governor Landon of 


and no one can suppose that he is under any temptation 
to do so, Al himself, the former Democratic champion, 
is not a candidate, and it has been universally remarked 
that his present associates, the opulent supporters of 
the non-party Liberty League. make strange companions 
for the man who as Governor of New York and opponent 
of Mr. Hoover came nearer to being what we in England 
should recognise as a radical progressive than any other 
head of a great American party. Mr. Roosevelt knows 
that this opponent is most effectively answered by the 
Al Smith of seven vears ago. The deadly parallel, said 
a conspicuous Washington correspondent the other day, 
is a game that is going to be played this year against 
every man in the field: but no one has more 

to fear it than Al Smith, the formid- 


able fighter on the President’s own side. 


cause 


once most 


As for the Republicans who have thrown themselves 
thus early into the fray. there is no need to treat 
their speeches as of any account, for reasons that are 


perfectly well understood. The one important figure 
among them. Senator Borah, will) not be considered 


when the nominating convention meets ino Cleveland. 
He is over 70, and is the lone wolf of Washington ; 
he has never led even the smallest group. And if any one 
of the others now aiming at the Republican nomination 
for this year almost anything in the 
the choice will have been 


should secure it 
Grand Old Party is imaginable 
made for one reason and one alone : because the managers 
of the party have agreed upon their man. And vet the 
Supreme Court is making the greatest of constitutional 
issues a reality. What an extraordinary opportunity for 
fighting the 1936 election on American fundamentals ! 
The central point to note at the present stage is this: 
that within the Rooseveltian 
Administration there is gomg on a terrific struggle for 
the control of the party machine. The general assumption 
among Republican politicians is still that in Noveniber the 
New Deal will win and Mr. What 
matters in 1936 is the fight for the mastery of the 
machine, 


the party opposed to 


Roosevelt be re-elected. 
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One point of fresh and peculiar interest. The presidential discourses. Mr. Hoover, for example, has Marked fe CY 

campaign will be fought mainly over the radio, and already altered his style. His radio speeches contain paragray mone 
b. S 


the aerial battle has begun to yield its surprises. So far 
Al Smith and Senator Borah alone among the combatants 
have given thought to the microphone; the others are 
making difficulties for themselves and arousing all 
sorts of suspicions. They deliver long, heavy, or elaborate 


PAYING FOR 


HE figure of £280,000,000 to £300,000,000 has been 
so often mentioned, in newspapers close to the 
Government, as approximately the cost of the rearmament 
programme that it is hard to believe there is no inspiration 
behind it. By the time the Government’s intentions 
are fully known, public opinion will have come to accept 
a figure of round about this size as a yardstick for any 
rearmament proposals put forward from this quarter or 
that; if £100,000,000 had been bruited abroad as a 
possibility, £300.000,000 would now seem stupendous, 
or if £500,000,000 had been the whispered figure, one 
half of that would seem almost cheap. 

In these immense ranges the man in the street is in 
danger of losing a sense of proportion. One way of 
finding it again is to compare the suggested total for 
rearmament with our actual arms expenditure. The 
budget estimates for the Navy, Army and Air Force 
in the current fiscal year totalled £124,250,000. Over 
the past five years—a period during which, so we are 
told, our defence preparations have been dangerously 
pared—our aggregate expenditure on the three forces 
has been about £556,000,000, not counting this year’s 
supplementary votes, which have been necessitated for 
the most part by the Italo-Abyssinian war. In other 
words, if the rearmament figure of £280,000,000 is con- 
firmed, we are being told that our defence expenditure 
during the last five years should have been over half 
as high again if we were to possess today the power that 
our world responsibilities demand. 

This argument, scarcely convincing by itself, is rein- 
forced by another. The second plea is that while other 
nations having been rapidly rearming we have struggled 
to disarm, with the result that in relation to our needs 
and responsibilities our defence is definitely on a lower 
plane today than that of other great Powers. In face 
of a rearmed Germany, a militant Italy, an expansionist 
Japan, and rising armaments everywhere, we must 
raise our whole defence system, by a once-and-for-all 
effort, to a higher level. Now, the respective weights 
attached to these two arguments help to determine the 
proper method of financing our armament plans. For 
if rearmament is required because the exigencies of the 
slump compelled us to economise unduly, then the 
repairing of the gaps should be a first charge on recovery 
revenue; just as a business firm that had been forced 
during the slump to let its plant deteriorate would 
regard the cost of restoring it as a first charge on returning 
profits, rather than as an operation demanding a fresh 
appeal to the public and a fresh burdening of the capital 
structure. But if his whole business were on too small 
a scale for modern requirements, then he would naturally 
float a capital issue to pay for its expansion; and if this 
is the proper analogy then a loan is the proper method 
of financing rearmament. 

The business man would have a further important 
consideration in mind when deciding on the means of 
financing his plans—the rapidity of obsolescence of the 
new plant. No prudent manufacturer would saddle 
his business with a long-term debt, the service of which 
would still have to be met long after the machinery 
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of literary artifice, and are lightened by an OCC asiong 











anecdote oddly out of character with the Presiden: Life A 
America knew. Let the politician beware, for the ral that ¢ 
listener is unmerciful. He wants to know who jg thegee neces 
author of the stuff he has just turned off, “BE source 


















bought with its proceeds had been scrapped, hg 
at the same time he set aside as a matter of inten 
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finance an ample sinking-fund for obsolescence, Hey § ve | 
even if rearmament is to be regarded as strictly a capitd fe 8° t 
operation it ought not to be financed by a loan of long: fe 10 C 
date than the expected efficient life of the arms that y expla 
are to buy. How long that is no one can definitely say: It i 
the life of a battleship is at least half a dozen times tly spiit! 
life of a military aeroplane, as a modern weapon, so thy FT 5 





a would 


the more aeroplanes there are in the rearmament pp. 












gramme, and the fewer battleships, the shorter the peti Ft” 
of obsolescence, and therefore the greater the provisigy an Ey 
that must be made for it. Let us suppose that the averag F 1nore 
effective life of our new arms is ten years. The Gover. © they : 
ment could probably raise the money for that period | i! 

Treasury Bonds at 2 percent. That gives a service chan | Which 
of about £30 million a year on a loan of £280 million 
This is the figure by which the budgetary burden ought tif!" 
be annually loaded if we are prudent in the financing of © The 


our rearmament. If the estimated life of the arms \) Aer 
to off 


shorter, the burden must be correspondingly increased, 7 













This, of course, makes no allowance for the increase profes 
annual cost of maintaining bigger defence forecs all * ' 
round, including pay and equipment for an enlargelf) '? "* 
personnel. We could hardly expect less than anothe—> I. 
£30 million a year on this account. p lentes 
A longer loan would, of course, reduce the annul & might 
burden, but there are arguments for an even shorter tem. aa 
writte 





The argument that we are only repairing the econoni« F 
of the slump period must have some weight, with thf 
implication that we should “ pay as we go.” And evap 
to the extent of a few years or a few million pounds ther 
is no moral virtue in asking a later generation of taxpayes 7 
to pay for the present generation’s security. We ma 
perhaps be told that it is impossible, taking the con: 
munity’s economic life as a whole, to “ mortgage th 
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future,” since the necessary diversion of economic rf"! 
i " . . This | e bar of 

sources must always take place in the present.  Thiss § el 

° + pe. . ther 
true enough, but we have only to consider the different Wis ; 
between having had, in ten years’ time, a decade of secure F a 
e ils 1€ 






defence, and having still the things like schools and roaés 
and telephones and hospitals on which the same capit F° ~~ 
sum might alternatively have been spent, to see hows Rh 
present diversion may prejudice future economic welfat F tie 
There is a similar answer to the argument that the cf 
of rearmament is not a net economic loss, since it wi 
serve to absorb unemployed who would otherwise be 4 
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charge upon the community ; for the same consideratio P+ pis 
applies to any other way of spending the same sun © hose 
money. : 

No: whichever way we turn we come back to the coh & Does | 
clusion that the capital charge for rearmament ought 0F end 
be fully paid off by the time our purchases are obsolete, Bt 
and that probably means in ten years or so. We miglt Or, 
have to revise this conclusion if it were apparent thet from 
raising so much at that term of life would disorganise th"! Lay 
capital market or endanger the credit of the Governmet! Re 
in other directions, But the opposite appears to be the vic 
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case. The market, wanting a sign from high quarte’s 
is becoming chary of accepting long-term loans at the 
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lark easy rates hitherto ruling; on the other hand, short shape of a five to ten-year bond issue, which would 
Me edly money js still extraordinarily cheap. Pointing to this assure the market. that the powers that be have faith m 
Srapl anomaly in his annual speech to the National Mutual the continuance of cheap money. If Mr. Keynes is right, 
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resident 
1 Tadig 
> is the 






Life Assurance Soc icty last weck, Mr. J. M. Keynes declared 
that a protracted period of low rates of interest was 
necessary for the full employment of our economic re- 
sources, and appe ‘aled to the Government for a sign, in the 


a ten-year loan would be not only the just and prudent 
method of financing rearmament, but also a help towards 
the rationalisation of the interest structure, on which the 
future of industry fundamentally depends. 


LENT OUT OF CHURCH 


By EDWARD SHILLITO 


HEN the teachers of the Church have reminded 





ec the faithful of the precept to keep Lent, they 
Heng Be have not done their whole duty. hey must consider 
capit also those who are not strict Churehmen, or perhaps 
longe | not Churchmen at all. Tow can the season of Lent be 
hat we explained, or commended to them ? 
1y say: ]t is a serious mistake to make provision only for the 
nes th spiritual man. There are many more of the unspiritual. 
50 th fe ‘To set before them any heroic standard of discipline 
at po would be as though the man climbing the South Downs, 
perial not without a rest on the way, were summoned to join 
OVisin ee? Kverest Expedition. ‘But he is not therefore to be 
erage ignored ; and if the keeping of Lent is true to things as 
over: they are in human life, it will awaken a response in 
riod oy him. But he must not be presented with a programme 
charg: | which does not rest upon some clearly detined view of 
nillion, fe ‘human life. Before he will enquire what he. must do, 
ight ti he must learn why he should do anything at all. 
cing oe The mystic need not be held back; no one can hold 
rns fe him back. But a Church is no Church if it has nothing 
reasel, 4 to offer to the plain man who, as he puts it, does not 
Tease ; profess to be religious ; whatever he says of himself, he 
“cg gif # ready to listen to anyone who will show him how 
angel et? make the most of his life. 
nothr# In addition to the books commonly prescribed for 
F Jenten reading, there are others, whic +h this plain man 
annul @ Might find more suited to his condition. There is, for 
tenn # Cxample. the life of Edward Wilson of the Antarctic. It is 
romie @ Witten of him: *‘* The secret of his influence lay in a 
th the fe ee that was as habitual as most men’s habits 
1 eve f) tte. an inner culture of mind and heart and will that gave 
; then is life a poise so that he could not be untrue either to 





Phumself or his. fellow-men.” The story of his life 






payen iy ‘ 

> mae SWards to the splendid failure, when he and his com- 

con: Be Pany won to the Pole but were beaten by the Barrier, 

ve the fe Dears out this claim. They were a company which 

ie their race might well choose to represent it before the 

his is fe sbar of history: Seott, Bowers, Evans, Oates, Wilson— 

crene fe tC’ Names recall an epie of undying splendour. And 

ee Wil | << 

ecurt ison, Who stuck to Nature and the New Testament 
roads 4 as the others had done, arrived at the secret of all 

-apiti self-discipline : 

how a ee “This is the most fascinating ideal I think I ever imagined, to 
__ fe become entirely careless of your own soul, or body, in looking after 

elfare. B the welfare of others.” 

c COS Be He he 1 ; —_ | ie ~ . 

+ wil lad arrived at this not without conflict. But the 
es Scand crowned the strife. It was Scott himself who wrote 

MARS of him at the last : 

atoll Be 

er “His eves have a comfortable blue look of hope, and his mind 

im OL Bes peaceful with the satisfaction of his life in regarding himself as 


Mt of the great scheme of the Almighty.’ 


> com fe Does the true keeping of Lent look forward to such an 
sht toed? Tf it does, then the Church need not fear that 
solete, BH even the unspiritual man will dismiss it off-hand. 

might Or, if another res ading were sought it might be taken 


- that From the words which ‘Lord Halifax used in St. Paul’s 

se the fot Lawrence of Arabia : 

yment “It was not merely that he brought to bear upon life the con- 

ve the “ntrated strength of all his being, but that this fac ulty was eloquent 
os t Victory in the stern struggle for self-conquest. All the things that 

ters, 3 pz—ambition, the competitive race, possessions, the appetites 

+ the eo “4e natural man—all must give way if real freedom is to be won, 


Life, free, unhampered, unalloyed, alone deserves the name. 
Strange how he loved the naked places of the earth, which see med 
to match the austerity of life as he thought that it should be lived.’ 
If the keeping of Lent brings a man into such a realm 
as this, then it will not seem out of keeping with the 
true character of life. as every man sees it in his hours 
of clearest vision. If it calls men through conflict to 
the only freedom which is worth the name, they will 
listen. 

When he is most himself man knows that he has in 
Father D’Arey’s words ‘* the animal in him, the lair of 
passion, and the mind rising like the moon over the 
troubled waters.” He may not have any clear philosophy, 
but for practical purposes he has within him a continuous 
tension between his appetites and passions, and the 
spirit which must meet the challenge from the animal 
within him, or abdicate. If there is any purpose in 
human life, it is one which cannot be achieved without 
conflict and strain. 

If this human scene has a character of its own, it 
must be found here. It is an arena where the fight does 
not cease. St. Paul kept his body under lest he should 
be a castaway ; but the sceptic who believes that thought 
is only a function of matter, and there is no soul, 
keep his body under if he is to preach with effect that 

Paul and all the saints were in error. IIe too has 
to answer the challenge. which is in the very nature of 
things. There are “* ascetics without faith.” as well 
ascetics for the sake of the Kingdom of God. But from 
self-discipline no man can escape, except by ceasing to 
be man. 

If, then, in Lent the 
a call to declare once more his independence in the face 
of the challenge from his appetites and passions, he will 
not think it trivial or childish. Something, as he knows, 
must be done if he is to recover the true balance of things. 
He is still in the fight: he has not abdicated. but sometimes 
the fight is almost lost, and the enemy is standing over 
him ; and if this fight is lost finally, he knows that he is 
castaway, as a pen that will no longer write. 

But the Christian Church does not simply reassert 
what is a commonplace of ail serious thinkers: it gives 
a promise to those who overcome. They shall have the 
vision of God. And with this promise it offers to men in 
the thick of the conflict the support that they will need. 
But. it is for them to. look at this human scene with 
unbandaged eyes, and to be ready when they are called 
to set their face away from its enchantments. 


has to 


least ecclesiastical of men hears 


It is here that the meaning of the Wilderness comes 
into the teaching of Lent. In order to overcome, they 
need the discipline of the wilderness. That is not far 
away; it need not be a bare and solitary place, such as 
Arabia was to Lawrence or the Barrier to Wilson. It is 
any place in which the soul withdraws from the enchant- 
ments of life, and sees what it means in the light of en- 
during things. 

It is to this wilderness that the spirit of man is called 
at this season. He is like the man who has left the 
theatre, and is under the stars. “ I may hardly be able 
to see the stars after the blinding light of the theatre, but 
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there they are,” said the last Puritan in the book of that 
name, “and gradually they will become visible again. 
I shall recognise them, I shall call each of them by its 
name.” That he will need some discipline before he has 
Vision every man knows in his heart of hearts. And the 
experience of detachment and of readjustment to for- 
gotten realities is the gift of the wilderness. Balaam in 
the old story went no more after his enchantments, but 
he set his face toward the wilderness, and only then did 
the vision come, 






RONDO AT 


By KAY 


HERE was a pattern at Carraroe, and Rondo was 
there with a rifle-range .and, roulette-table. It 
alter the day’s work was finished with that he went 
down the road to Flaherty’s house for oil and_ petrol, 
and in the darkness that was beginning to fall he saw 


was 


three or four young men coming towards him, and. it 
was then, so he swore on the Bible in court, that he 


was stabbed. 


“One of these men was swinging his arms around in 
the dark,” said Rondo to His Lordship, * and when he 
passed me by he swung his arm out to the one side and 
struck me in the back with what I took to be either his 
doubled-up fist or a stone, I thought some of my ribs 
were broken half, so T put my hand under my vest 
at the back and there I found blood pouring out of a 
wound, ‘ My I’ve been stabbed,’ I called out, 
and then I fell down.” 


ee 


God, 


“Tere was my client,” said Mr. Keeley with a tear 
in his voice, “ left lving there in the centre of the road, 
znd these ruflians making for Lettermuckoo and never 
caring whether they'd left him dead or dying, It’s 
cnough to break your heart.” 

“God knows it’s a terrible story,” said His Lordship, 
‘and we must get to the truth of it all, come what may. 
Now, Rondo,” His Lordship said, “ did you see the face 
ef the man who struck you and would you be able to point 
Jim out to the rest of us here” ? 


“ Well, now,” said Rondo, smoothing the lick of his 
hair on his forchead, “ I can’t say I saw him actually 


striking me, but I saw him looking back over his shoulder 
just before it. There was no one but these three or four 
mien passing at the time, and there’s no question in my 
mind anyway. They must have been drinking for 
what they did to me, and leaving me there with the 
Llood soaking out through my clothes,” 

Ikis Lordship then called a parade of the men they had 
picked up on the road on Sunday night, and Rondo 
looked straight into Bartley’s face and said : 

“ Right there’s the 

“Now that’s a lic,” 
Kecley said with scorn: 


stabbed me.” 
at 


man that 


said Bartley once, and Mr. 

“ Well, then, perhaps you will tell the court, Bartley, 
where you were last Sunday night.” 

“There was a pattern at Carraroc,” 
‘and I was with friends a publichouse. We went 
liome by the road about ten in the evening. The first 
I knew of anything at all was when the guards stopped 
us at the crossways and showed us Rondo in an ambulance. 
I couldi’t say who had attacked him, but the guards 
said we were to step over to the barracks, ‘ What for ?’ 
‘Why, you’re accused of stabbing Rondo,’ they 
says. ‘Sure,’ says I, * put it on me. You’ve been after 
me a year now since my brother went off without paying 
a poteen fine!’ ” 


* Now 


Bartley began, 


says I, 


you're making a scrious charge against the 






























If in Lent the teachers of the Church will cal] MEN fro 
the crowded scenes, where they lose too casily theip thy 
bearings, back to the wilderness, where they "aN lean 
afresh the high calling of human life, the 'y will lst 
There they can understand what the battle Means, guj 
what is the vision which is sect before them. 

It is worth doing at this season to call men to Contig 
and discipline, to the wilderness and the vision, ang y, 
call need not be limited to the faithful sons of the Chine 
It is needed and will be heard out of Church, 


CARRAROE 


BOYLE 





guards,” said His Lordship sternly.“ You're suggestig 
the guards have brought you into the dock on a chaywitt 
they know you're innocent of. Now if there's . 
foundation for these charges you're making against {) 
guards, then we'll have to arrive at the conclusion thy 


you have no regard for the truth.” 





* You'll never get a story straight from a Lettermuck 
man,” said Mr. Keeley, smiling quictly at His Lordshiy 

“Ts this a court of justice ?~ 
his eyes were flashing 

his head. 

* Order ! 

“Now what did you find on the prisoner?” 
Mr. Keeley, turning to the guards, 





Bartley cricd out, a! 
and the curls were wringing \ 


His Lordship cried out. 


“We had a cut of tobacco in one pocket and a piy 
* Nov 
tobacco around without a knife ty 
It’s certain he fclt weak alter the stabbin: 


in the other,” said Sergeant Conroy with a grin, 
a man won't carry 
cut it with. 
and tossed the knife away.” 
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“Well, now,” said Bartley, holding his temper inf a sligh 
“the truth of the matter is that I've never owned a of it, | 
penknife in my life. Pve been smoking a pipe for ove E penkni 
a year now, but I cut my tobacco at home with my die his elo 
dad’s knife. It’s not people like mine that ean affer BA few 
two penkrives under the one roof. On Sunday night! ; vest it 
got the loun of a knife from a man called Conneely ¢§% broken 
Carraroe, and I cut my tobacco there.” » his wil 

‘Now Connecly’s in court,” said His Lordship, and |e” W 
called him to the stand. - Keeley 

‘Well, Bartley,” said Connecly once they had swonhe - 
him in, * had the loan of my penknife on Sunday eveniiy rie 
and he cut his tobacco with it alter the pattern at Carran. & — 
He gave it back to me at cieht at night, and there wh ae 
nothing at all like blood on it. | know his’ brothers 
wanted by the guards for absconding without paying pice 


a poteen fine, and there are some who believes the li 
has it in for him on this account.” 

* Keep to your story,” 
went on, 


“ T came down the road behind Bartley on the Sundis 


night,” he said. “ He was walking three yards abeal 
of me all the way to the crossroads. I never Jaid evs 


on Rondo that night and nothing happened at all. 
think the whole thing’s a fabrication.” 
“Tt’s enough to break your heart,” said Mr. 
ther ! 
together ! 
** Now,” 


said His Lordship, striking the table, 


determined to reach the bottom of this terrible affair: 
If the guards of Carraroe barracks are worth anything, 
then they’re capable of keeping the roads safe at night. 
Now Patrick Mulligan was coming up from the “ 
yy the 


side, and it was Mulligan found Rondo lying 


road.” 


Hlis Lordship said, and Connec; 


Keeley, 
“the way blackguards of the worst description will hai 


i T'n BP 
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So Mulligan took the oath in court and began to tell 
















Men fro 


heir tyMmhis story. 
i ee 99 . 
‘an | : “Qn Sunday, said he, “there was a pattern at 
~C ‘anh e 


ill liste Carraroe, but I couldn't get to it because my wife's 
"ANS, ayifme brother Was sick in Galway and Wwe spent the day there 
Byith him. My wile made up her mind to stay the night, 
and I came home alone and was walking up the road when 


D Config P ; . 

-and (MJ heard someone moaning away on the side of the road, 
> Chun 7 and when I went to it, I found Rondo was lying there. 
> Chun, 


It was clear the man had been drinking, the way he 
was carrying on.” 

“They've all been bought!” cried out Mr. Kecley. 
“It’s a shame the way the case is turning!” 

“J lifted him out of it,” Mulligan went on, “ and took 
‘him in the state he was in to Dr. Lydon’s. That was a 
+ sod mile away. He kept calling out there was blood 
erestinfae coming out of his back, and even in the dark it was 
1 char p plain that his clothes were sopping wet. I asked him if 
e's yg he iad been carrying a bottle in his pocket to the back, 
inst tiem and he started crying that he’d been stabbed in the ribs.” 
On thy “I suppose he didn’t mention seeing snakes ?” said 
Bw. Keeley with fine scorn. “ Better make it a good 
Fone while you’re about it!” 

' “Snakes never came into it at all,” said Mulligan. 

“The doctor got Rondo’s clothes off him, and sure enough, 

Ut, aul there was a hole in his back as big as the head of a pin,” 
Ng WHEE and the court burst into Jaughter. 

“So you’re trying to tell us it was for that Dr. Lydon 

‘called the ambulance ?” said Mr. Kecley with a jeer. 

ead “Now I didn’t say that,” said Mulligan. ‘* The truth 

®& of it is there was no holding Rondo quiet. Dr. Lydon 

P called in his brother and nephew, but the four of us to- 


Muck 
ordshiy 


2 gether were like helpless babes in arms, He was in the 
No throes of drink for fair, and the doctor had a sick wile 
eek F upstairs and the noise was bringing the roof down.” 
abhing » “I examined Rondo,” said old Dr. Lydon, “on 
© Sunday night and found him suffering from shock and 
er ii, a slight wound in the lumbar region. From the nature 
‘ned aR of it, I couldn't say whether it had been done with a 
T VR penknife or a bit of glass. He was bleeding a little, but 
ny cll his clothes were soaked through with some other liquid. 
affon | A few bits of broken glass were there in the pocket of his 
ight I yest in the back, and Rondo said the blackguards had 
ely at » broken to pieces a bottle of scent he was taking home to 
> his wife from the pattern at Carraroe.” 
ndiee “Well, now, there’s one thing sure,” cried out Mr. 
© Keeley, “and not a soul can deny the truth of it!” 
yon! lis face was livid red with his anger and his legal papers 
en @. Were Shaking in his hand. “* You all agree that there 
rane @ “8S & pattern at Carraroe and that my client was there 
» ya fe “ith a rifle-range and a roulette-table .. .” 
“ “That he was not!” a woman cried out from the 
avi fe Ochches. “* My husband was home in bed all Sunday with 


at ) toothache that never let up till the Monday morning, 
» and his brother went off to the pattern instead...” 
“Now this is one of the worst cases I’ve ever heard of 
> inthe whole country,” said His Lordship, and he adjourned 
the trial until the next session of the Court of Galway. 


hall A Hundred Years Ago 


ik “Tue Spectator,” FEBRUARY 27th, 1836. 
aa Drury LANE ORATORIOS. 
. These Lenten exhibitions, which, after having sunk to the lowest 
lev depths of musical degradation, expired a few years since, have been 
“'@ tevived under the auspices of Messrs. Bunn and Bochsa—a worthy 
jan’ ie fellowship, Having each in his turn and vocation successfully 
experimentalised upon the public gullibility, they have now clubbed 
$ their wits to see what could be achieved for their own advantage 
Tin in “the Oratorio line.’ Something marvellous must be attempted, 
fair! ®°™Mething that would outrage common sense and defy probability ; 
sing something that would cover a double-sized play-bill with characters, 
» "i names, and letters, large, novel, and strange, and appeal with 
ght. BB success to the musical ignorance of the public. This notable 
ther scheme developed itself in an announcement that the public would 
hear “ the History of Music for 2500 years” performed in a single 
thei evening. And on the first night the house was crowded ; but tho 
Success of the scheme does not seem to have answered the pro- 
iectors’ hopes, and “ the History ” has, this week, been curtailed. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By MONICA REDLICH 


_ O, Sir, sit down upon a set—they are better than 
nothing,” said Sterne after finishing the first 


five volumes of Tristram Shandy. Few phrases could 
so generously suggest that a book might have other 
merits, other uses, than the purely academic. We 
are all judges of literature, in these educated days: and 
it is a characteristic charm of our critical standards that 
a book’s merits vary with every person who gets hold of 
it. To some people Tristram Shandy might be so much 
furniture: a stool, or a door-stopper, or a certificate 
of wide reading to put up in a prominent place. ‘To one 
man a book may be poetry, to another a mat for hot 
plates—books have many uses in the home which their 
publishers ignore, in spite of Samuel Butler’s immortal 


memoranda. For some readers, a novel is a_ social 
obligation (‘ Everyone’s reading it, madam”). For 


others it is a drug, or a happy release, or a task (“I 
must try and finish it,’’) or a present for Auntie (* Yes, 
but stockings would be cheaper,”) or simply More 
Rubbish (“ Why must you clutter up the house so, 
Walter ?”’). For many it is mere routine—part of the 
morning’s shopping, like the butcher’s book, or the 
grocer’s ; when they take a new novel from the library 
shelf, they ask the assistant if they have read it before. 
Jor nine people out of ten, in fact, judging a book on its 
merits comes suspiciously near to providing unconscious 
judgement upon themselves. 

There is no need for speech, in this kind of criticism : 
we can give ourselves away without saying a word. 
To watch anyone handle a book is to learn in a moment 
things which you might not discover in a whole day's 
conversation, ‘* A fool,” Blake, not the 
same tree that a wise man sees.” <A fool hardly sees a 
book at all, as a tangible object : which I think may be 
the reason for turned-down pages, slipped wrappers, 
thumb-marks, and other such indignities. But even 
the wise men see books differently, cach according to 

The typographer turns from 
from wrapper to spine, with 


said * sees 


his own preoccupations. 
margins to title-page, 
cutirely different interests from those of the no less 
meticulous scholar. The scholar, with his gentle fingers 
and fond, speculative eves, is a whole world away from 


the pedant, whose fingers itch for the index, the 
appendix, and the chance misprint. Each of these 


gives the book his own merits. The only person who 
gives books no merit at all is the student; every 
book is either one which he supposes he ought to read 
or one he will never have leisure for, and he hates them 
accordingly. 

But the most finished performers of all are the people 
who handle a book before it is published. Each with 
delicate grace plays the part assigned to him, and you 
could never, for the fraction of a second, mistake one of 
them for another. The author, reverently touching 
his first-born child, has nothing in common with the 
publisher who thumps it thoughtfully on his table and 
wonders how much money he is going to lose—nothing 
in common, that is, except the book. The literary editor, 
giving it out for review, can contrive to suggest by the 
merest droop of his wrist that the book he is holding 
is utterly unimportant and only his kindness allows it 
a notice at all. The reviewer, receiving it, will instantly 
tear up a lot of small pieces of paper, open the book, 
and insert them here and there in its pages on some 
formula of his own. Much has been written in the last 
few weeks about the functions of criticism, of reviewing, 
of the new reading public, and so forth. Well, here is 
some more; and if anybody can derive any cogent 
arguments from it, he is heartily weleome. 
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Communication in Oxford, meant a walk down St. Giles ; and for those yy] 
8 Whip 


associated St. Giles too much with dreary Jesuits and incon 

° tax collectors, with doctors and humiliating pilopipy.,. . 

Oxford in Lent Term Somerville, or the sordid fairyland of the Fa, Ge 

[To the Editor of Tae Specraror.] a journey, like a famous journey to Venice, that was ve 
Sin,—The sluggish air of this part of the Thames valley slows unmade from afternoon to afternoon ; let it suffice that the J «Theee 
down the rate of living, so that anyone with x amount of energy — Works of art were there, a brave gesture similar to the atten : Ge 
who could last for say, seventy years in London, or till fifty to hire pictures to the ladies of Lady Margaret Hajj na 
in New York, lingers on to ninety in Oxford. Delirium tremens, St. Hilda's, It is impossible to find out what was exhibiteg 
asthma, and paralysis strike more often but less fatally than except some golden balls, arranged differently from those of 
in other places, and the distinguished victims of the years, the pawnshop, and a wooden egg or so. The show was almost 
unable to communicate the content of their learning, pass into a success, and many people saw each other there. ak 
legend long before their departure from this Mesopotamia of Even the Film Society, fortunate to be able to show a Work = to 
deceptive longevity. For the long years are a tribute to of genius this term, L’Alalanie, with an actor more comic which 1 
disease, not to health. and more tragic than Charlie ever could be, is financially in B there Ic 
The atmosphere afilicts the inhabitants irrespective of age, difficulties through want of support for next term. The Brothey Erwil 
and the neuroses of the young are conditioned by it equally. | Karamazov has with great skill been steered past the eye ¢ The Di 
In mediaeval times the plagues that beset Oxford were more the Chief Constable, and will appear publicly at the Seal, 
openly recognised, and the colleges closed or migrated in times Jonah and the Whale at St. Hilda’s on Friday provided , 
of heat or drought or floods. Nowadays they are nominally — setting for Miss Tania Vorontzoff, who was Eurydice ky BE only ) 
open in Lent term. The townspeople as of old fill the Thames __ year, in Cocteau’s Orphée, and at Somerville a poor play call E Give h 
with old bottles and garbage, and the silting up of the bed = The Devil Again was well spoken by Miss Black and Mig the se 
** deadens ”’ the water to the oar, if not to the nose. The water- Harrisson. But the O.U.D.S. has outshone these dramatic — yariabl 
neurosis takes the form of an attempt to “conquer” the with Richard II, in which the acting of Mr. David King-Wogi F je neve 
source of disease, the river, by becoming “ head” of it. No and Miss Vivian Leigh are outstanding. and he 
amount of contact with the outside world where the objective Poetry, like dramatic art, is allowed us by the you F puzzle 
test of the Boat-race annually demonstrates that rowing in| movement, for there is perhaps a youth cult, fostered by — wile di 
Oxford does not exist cures them of their fantastic perfor- philistines, among the generation born in and after the senses 
mances. “* Toggers ” is now adding its quota to the cases of War (they have after all been so often told how young they | crooks 
influenza. are), since Keats, Byron and Shelley were young. Yet ther | and w! 
Rowing has a certain aesthetic justification. Eights week jg no sign of a successor to Auden or to Spender or to Day | Natura 
on a fine day, the colours of the flags, pennants, women’s wide Lewis, who are poets of the slightly earlier, more aggressively Erwin 
summer hats and Ascot dresses, the river reflecting a blue sky political, generation. Now that the revolution is becoming Blandi 
and the upright painted oars of the crews being ferried across — aeceptable intellectually without much disturbance of sou | Japane 
the river, those have formed part of the remembrance of so that politics is taking its important but minor place af The 
generations of Oxford men, and have been celebrated in planning, there is a possibility of getting away from the dis | concep 
Impressionist painting. And the key to that scene has always — ordered pylons and the significant war. with u 
been the absurd but graceful fantasy of the fleet of barges. 
But this excuse for rowing is to be removed. Christ Church 
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The realities of the situation, then, are becoming clean: “hich 
; : ‘tis : : i theref in Oxford as in other places, and the insidious daydream that (“e's 
~— — rs efficiency = te ™ Eo ‘ rsp “i a was offered for so many years in substitute for education js entert 
tine seman cine cle cede E perhaps going to burst like a bubble. That Oxford has a & ones 
‘ S npimees ; ; agra aps ‘ cet? oe population that has doubled in 10 years and that more than hall — ?°™ 
and the building of a nice brick (or concrete) boat-house. the undergraduates need help financially from. scholarships © but tl 
P , *, roe ic " is * d ‘ . ya : j ; . . 3 . T 
If old Oxford men do not realise the full horror of this proposal and exhibitions, are only the most obvious of the condition The b 
and protest at once the vandalism will quietly proceed. that govern the education of future citizens in Oxfor cutie : 
But if the rowing-fetishists care nothing for the scene that University The events of the day, the day’s residue woul Mr, M 
wig’ soengrenppes dion napintas aagenne ee! “a nr itself disturb the most persistent distortions of the dream, 
graduates ” typically opposed to aestheticism. Or rather, The civilisation of slow living which has produced no great FP « 4 
it is simply not an issue for them. There are now no flam- thinker, no Einstein, or Russell, or Sigmund Freud, ca — me 
boyant beards such as are still the gesture of the most ordinary produce great historians. Here Oxford has no rivals, andi R. 
. > 4 . gs ' Je , we “ Ss ai 
student in Paris or at the Slade, and dress, apart from political all the laboured or facile Whiggery of other places will eve | 
i j “ . 2 Bet* . al ‘ 
tics and shirts, has a note of careless sobriety. touch the knowledge so often here piled up and lost. ean 
The monastic design of college as opposed to campus RRes a ceGthay TR . staal Ae : 
education renews almost a period of latency, and the natural ee a ae ae ne ] ter fr 
reaction-formation of this is that in lieu of maturer interests a ae ae pe gd t —— i his | ss gs ve we “ 4 that § 
the undergraduate is concerned with pseudo-problems of platting Manes yell gee UL 
morality i religion But perhaps the end of this phase thet period, were always at the service of any “ rescente | throu 
« « . € b . ra Dy) ©] . = shies ere ’ eas once 
is in sight, the phase of the Groups and of a certain approach worlang for a degree, or writing a book. Some influene © ofac 
on slits inn ew ann: temeeieh deen: thm cali prevented him from ever doing full justice to his learning it D thet 
ee Eee eee P Obie aeeeatn nin ae { _ the monumental works he could have written. e forwa 
education of the adolescent is possible despite vested interests : ee toton ot Mae 
foie lili Perhaps the more active political career of the Warden 0 brood 
" y re cas i, ° New College has enabled him to break the inertia of Oxfonl equal 
There is a new emphasis in political discussion. The : : : : he 
: ae? * asisneaicers tr London hav. by setting him a higher standard of achievement. He bis — Mr. A 
members of the Labour Club, as speakers from London have’ 7°, > “sh a : all ready A 
F . . finished his History of Europe, and it has appeared all ready and ¢ 
inenigadanscantess Saardipatyee.ihe manent tiny. sapere. to take its place among the classics of English historic (the s 
correct social attitude to adopt; they want to hear about Ris se Bie in Maca —— has ball anat 
’ writing. Of other publications the most useful has beeif  andt 
programmes, and from the horses’ mouths, Mr. Dalton and : cE : : Truth ; 
He Morrison bei he horses. TI etaheuitt ¢ Mr. A. J. Ayer’s attack on philosophers in Language, Trl F salva 
Mr. Herbert Morrison being the horses. 1e organisation 0 : ; =i : a. “ll 
the club has also perfected a scheme of recruiting members; 4 Logic. Many en aaemcutvPaalengedlaales —  Weaic 
MERRIE aba ines ., their tutor’s pretence that metaphysics is other than meaning [to an 


a table of statistics hangs in the club-room showing that sane spmeentone Ma: eueienaiiiiin. ‘ke aieiadinal aiaiamemn eet ane 
: ss nonsense. 2S , assages of Mr & 

there are now 800 members, the highest percentage for a “CSS 20? Paget yang : 
Keynes’ book serve a similar purpose. and 


college coming from Brasenose. The Jsis reports this ‘ A BB thres 
week of the Liberal Club that ‘* We have still not had any A schoolboy howler appeared in a W est Country = Pee 
news. Mr. J. A. Brown is however still alive. The other 25 authentic: The master asked “ What is an obelisk? 4 ee 
member is busy.” The Conservatives are rallying well, and Reputed answer, ie A Russian pice who plays ~~ 4 sites 
their Clb was addressed at a joint meeting by Mr. Harold for Oxford.” Russia, White or Red, is popular now, and t “ . 7m 
Macmillan on planning. There is thus a general movement Russia society is venturing to sponsor another visit of the whic 
to get down to hard tacks Dolin-Markova ballet. The Carl Rosa Opera is here thity 9 
s ia opens , ~s _= aw fc e y i MISS 
A second portent perhaps, no other than an exhibition of week, but Sir Oswald Mosley is not, as the City Cound re 
concrete and abstract art, one for which even the promoters 38 learning where to draw the line.—I am, Sir, &c., 
and all the Press adopted an apologetic tone, natural enough Your Oxrorp CORRESPONDENT. 
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The Theatre 





Vas pi 
tt 9 «Three Men on a Horse.” By John Cecil Holm and 
attenny George Abbot. At Wyndham’s 
all and Tuere are three ingredients in the entertainment offered at 
‘hibitea Wyndham’. The first, and happily the most important, is 
hose of ‘ farce brilliantly conceived. The second is a farce groomed 
almost (as they say of film stars) into popular shape by one of those 
expert play-doctors who in New York act as pimp-cum-mid- 
a Work [wife to the Muse of Drama. The third is an American cast 
comie [| yhich might conceivably make Broadway but would not stay 
ially jy there long. 
Brothers Erwin Trowbridge, whose pedigree is by Strube out of 
eye ot B The Diary of a Nobody, is a pathetic, lovable denizen of 
Seak, [ Ozone Heights, N.J. By profession a writer of greeting- 
ided a B cards—in England equalled in their saccharine banality 
Ce last only by eracker mottoes—he is by vocation a tipster. 
called Give him a racing edition and a pencil, and he supplies 
d Mis the second sight; he picks a winner as easily and in- 
Maties variably as a female novelist’s hero selects a cigarette. But 
Woo FE jenever bets ; horses to him are the most academic of hobbies, 
and he has no move to do with punting than a crossword- 
youlh | puzzle addict has to do with lexicography, But a tiff with his 
ed by wife drives him ephemerally to drink, and he recovers his 
© the | senses to find that he has fallen in with a third-rate bunch of 
z they | crooks whose fortunes depend on horses that they never see 
, there and who have already made some profit from his prophecies. 
0 Day Naturally they are anxious to make more, and the mild 
sively | Erwin becomes to them all and more that the Empress of 
oming Blandings was to Lord Emsworth, that Pu Yi is to the 
F soul | Japanese. The consequences are inevitably comic. 
1Ce as The farce misses in execution the greatness which it has in 
ie dis — conception. The dialogue is slick, the situations are handled 
with unfailing competence ; but beside the shadow of Chaplin, 
Jearer which Erwin constantly evokes, the texture of the farce 
ith & seems shoddy and uninspired, It is, however, excellent 
ion «| entertainment. Mr. Romney Brent, though his range as a 
has, @ comedian is limited, makes Erwin an appealing worm. Mr. 
nha) Bernard Nedell domineers incisively as the leading crook, 
rships Be but the part needed more boorish, more Bowery treatment. 
ition: | ‘The best performance comes from Miss Claire Carleton as a 
for) Cutie: the worst from either Mr. William Butler Hixson or 
wouli © Mr. Maurice Freeman, They run each other pretty close. 
ream, PETER FLEMING. 
gral | After October.” By Rodney Ackland. At the Arts 
rl re ’ Mr. RopNry ACKLAND is probably, next to Mr. Denis John- 
ever ston, the most promising dramatist working in the English 
| theatre today. He has some of Mr. Johnston’s qualities : 
oral Ht wit and intelligence, great vitality, the power of treating charac- 
Jedy ter freshly and economically, an eye for the unexpected detail 
Zs a 7 that gives life to dialogue or scene, and, above all, the ability 
her" to give form toa play by tracing a theme, or a series of themes, 
aa. through its characters without having to rely on the crutches 





ofa conventional plot. The theme of this play, suggested in 
the title, is that people are always being forced to “ look 
forward” to some specific date or event in order to avoid 





f . ene ro . . 
en : brooding upon the realities of the present or considering the 
equally disturbing probabilities of the more distant future. 
p his Mr. Ackland traces it through the members of an impoverished 


und eccentric Hampstead household who look forward first to 
“it the success in June of a play written by one of their number 
peli | and then, when that hope collapses, to an equally problematical 





Prati | salvation in October. It is so far beyond belief that this play 
unter | willnot be transferred to a public theatre that it is safe to defer 
ning: | ~~ to another occasion the detailed comment that one would like 
fM & to make on the way in which Mr. Ackland makes a convincing 

| 4nd magnificently entertaining dramatic pattern out of the 
yape threads of his characters’ relationships and reactions to their 





Kk?” 

ki common problem. One very much hopes that, beyond 
ughy 4 relieving that good actor Mr. Godfrey Kenton of a clearly 
d the "Nneongenial part, those who guide its destinies will not think 


f them . necessary to make any alterations in the present cast, in 
this : which Miss Mary Clare, Mr. Peter Godfrey, Miss Iris Baker, 


unc Miss Leonora Corbett and six others all give excellent perfor- 
| Mances in parts that are exactly suited to their talents. 
NT, DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Cinema 


“Things to Come.” At the Leicester Square-——“ Bonne 
Chance.” At the Curzon 

*“T'vE been timid, O'Man. I’ve been holding myself in. 
I haven't done myself justice. Ive kept down the sim- 
mering, seething, teeming ideas. ...’ The voice of Mr. 
Polly's friend Parsons came irresistibly to my mind as the 
vast expensive Korda-Wells film of the future ground noisily 
on its way, as I watched the giant aeroplanes, the stream- 
lined tanks, the bright complex meaningless machinery of 
Mr. Wells's riotous fancy. The reformed clothes, the odd 
rather Grecian dresses with square shoulders and pouter 
pigeon breasts, this whole vision of a world peopled by 
beautiful idealistic scientists would certainly have appealed 
to the rapturous literary provincial Parsons, the inventor 
of the Port Burdock school of window-dressing. Parsons 
too was an idealist. 

Nevertheless a third of this film is magnificent. No one 
but the author of War in the Air could have created so vividly, 
with such horribly convincing detail, the surprise air raid 
with which the great war of 1940 opens: the lorry with 
loud speakers in Piccadilly Circus urging the crowd to go 
quietly home and close all windows and block all aperiu-es 
against gas, the emergency distribution of a few inadequate 
masks, the cohort of black planes driving over the white 
southern cliffs, the crowd milling in subways, the dreadful 
death cries from the London ’bus, the faceless man in 
evening dress dead in the taxi. But from this point the 
film steadily deteriorates, though the world’s reversion to 
barbarism, the plague, the small parochial dictator who 
‘arries on twenty years later the same war with the same 
slogans against his parish neighbour, like a mediaeval Della 
Scala, has the acuteness and authenticity of a lesson properly 
drawn from history. It is with the intrusion of Mr. Wells’s 
** Great Conspiracy,’ an organisation of airmen working 
together from a base in Basra to clean up the world, that 
the film begins to lose all its interest in the clouds of Mr. 
Wells's uncontrolled fancies, vague, optimistic, child-like. 
** Tam Wings over the World,” the strange airman persistently 
and irritatingly replies to the robber leader's question, ‘* Who 
are you?” As Mr. Polly remarked when he saw Parsons’ 
window-dressing, ** The High Egrugious is fairly On.” 

The unreligious mind when it sets about designing a 
heaven for itself is apt to be trivial, portentous, sentimental. 
Out of the simmering, seething, teeming ideas of Mr. Wells 
there emerges, after the reformed dresses, the underground 
city, the new machinery, the classless society, the television, 
the tiny wireless sets worn on the wrist, the endless little 
mechanical toys, the realisation that something after all is 
still missing. It never ceases to come as a shock to a mind 
like Mr. Wells’s that a man can still be unhappy when he 
has leisure, food, comfort and the best modern dynamos. 
But it comes as even more of a shock to his audience that 
Mr. Wells can think of no less old-fashioned a way of appeasing 
this sense of dissatisfaction than by shooting two of his 
characters at the moon, (* The best of life °*°—nobody 
in this film speaks less bookishly than that—* lies nearest 
to the edge of death,”) and the film closes with a sky 
of stars and some hollow optimistic phrase about the 
infinite spaces and the endlessness of man’s future progress. 
It is in such smug and sentimental terms that the 
characters in this film always speak. Only Mr. Polly, I think, 
could find the right words to describe their embarrassing 
eloquence. ‘* Sesquippledan,”’ one can almost hear him 
saying, ‘ sesquippledan verboojuice. Eloquent Rapsodooce.” 

When the noise and the shouting has subsided it may 
be possible to suggest that M. Sacha Guitry’s Bonne Chance 
is worth a dozen Things to Come, whether you consider it as 
cinema, as entertainment or even as social criticism. It is 
a charming silly film in the Clair genre, a lyrical absurdity. 
It reminds one again that only the cinema and music among 
the arts have been able to convey this sense of poignant 
happiness, the quickness and lightness and transience of a 
sensation you cannot call by any name so heavy as joy: 
‘the phoenix hour”: the nearest to a Utopia poor mankind 
is ever likely to get. GrawAM GREENE, 
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Matisse and Others 



















































Aw exhibition of drawings by Matisse is always important. 
When, as in that now on view at the Leicester Galleries, it 
contains many recent drawings and several groups dating from 
But at the same time 
it is quite likely to be a disappointment, and the more recent 
We all 
like to know what Matisse has been at recently, but if we are 
to enjoy without reservation drawings like those at the 
Leicester Galleries we must put out of our minds Matisse’s 


last year, its interest is even greater, 


the drawings the more likely the disappointment. 


earlier work and eschew comparisons. 
Before the War 


years produced. 


mental importance. 


dead as that of Bouguereau. 
required greater efforts, and they were mainly made by 
Matisse, who aimed at recapturing the vision of a child—at 
any rate in its spontaneitvy—by systematic simplification. 


This freshness he certainly attained and he kept it nearly till 


the time of the War, when his discoveries were absorbed by a 
group of younger artists who evolved from them a more 
or less completely abstract style. In the pre-War period 


Matisse could boast that he aimed at drawing like a child of 
five, but at the same time he could write (in 1908): ‘ Ce que 
je poursuis par dessus tout Cest Vexpression .... je ne puis pas 


distinguer entre le sentiment que Jai de la vie et la facon dont 
je le traduis.” 
the direct interpretation of life, to expressing his feelings 
about people and things. This is exactly the impression which 
we ect from his paintings of the early period. Those astonishing 
portraits of his wife and daughter are essentially statements 
about characters, and statements, incidentally, of great clarity 
and originality. Since the War everything seems to have 
changed. Of all qualities freshness of vision is the hardest to 
preserve, and with Matisse it has slowly vanished, leaving the 
simplicity, which was formerly its great weapon, as a trick 
tending always more towards emptiness. Matisse’s drawings 
now have many qualities—infinite skill, lovely calligraphy, 
and so on—but the vision which inspires them seems no longer 
to be of the real world. He no longer seems to be 
expressing his feelings about life and people, but to be showing 
how dexterously he can handle the pen, or to what simple 
terms he can reduce a given composition. The exhibition at 
the Leicester Galleries will arouse endless admiration, but an 
admiration inspired by skill, not by the serious interpretation 
of reality. 

I have always disliked the paintings of André Masson, who 
is exhibiting at Wildenstein’s, but in his earlier work there 
was enough of a sort of hang-over from Cubism to make his 
pictures at any rate agreeable as patterns and colour harmonies. 
Now he has embarked on a much more whole-hearted form of 
Super-realism, and like most Super-realists he is ridden by a 
particular motif. In his case the motif is unusually grim and 
sinister, namely the skeleton. Is it merely chance that this 
familar late mediaeval theme should now be thrust on us again ? 
Or were late mediaeval artists driven by the same sort of 
despair as the Super-realists to the same sort of escape in the 
same sort of nightmare world ?) And when Masson deserts 
it is only to fall among grasshoppers, which 
almost equally sinister theme of many of his 


That is to say, his new vision was applied to 


one 


skeletons 
form the 
paintings. 

What a relief it is to go from this type of painting to the 
honesty and relative realism of Clive Gardiner. From the 
paintings which he is showing at the French Gallery one 
would never guess that he was primarily known as a poster 
designer. For his oils are carefully considered works with 
none of the flashiness or dangerous cleverness which is 
generally connected with posters. In paintings like the 
Three Sirens, or La Penseuse, in which the influence of Cézanne 
has not been left too visible on the surface, he shows a real 
power of monumental composition. 

ANTUONY BLUNT. 


particularly from about 1906 to 1912— 
Matisse was probably the most important artist working in 
Europe, if we judge by the effect which his discoveries in those 
Painting was intensely alive during that 
period, and it was going through a transformation of funda- 
Sensitive artists were revolted by the 
‘merely pandering art of the Salon and the Beaux-Arts, but 
equally the new idiom evolved by the Impressionists was 
worn out and reduced by men like Signac to a convention as 
To attain to freshness of vision 
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AiEPoQUE oi Laurence Sterne publia son Voyage Sentinens: 
(1768), les routes de France, si ’on s’en rapporte aux not: ~ 
humoristiques de lécrivain anglais, étaie 

Ja sécurité et le bon entretien qu’on y remarque 

La description que fait ce charmant conte 

paradoxal, de son voyage de Calais & Paris, nous donne 
apercu de Taspect peu engageant qu’ offrait, alors, Tune - 
voies les plus fréquentées de notre territoire, Le wip 
depuis, a fait son oeuvre. Réorganisé par le déeret 4 
Napoléon, en date du 16 décembre 1811, établissant 299 Tote 
impériales, notre réseau a pris peu A pen Pune ds 
premiéres places en Europe. De Tavis maintes fois expring 
par les touristes étrangers, il procure, par la Multiplicit 
des voies qui le composent, des accommodements inappr. 
ciables pour aecéder aux sites les plus isolés et réputés presqy 
inaccessibles. 

Mais, toute médaille a, comme chacun  sait, son reve 
et la conséquence néfasie de ce progrés routicr s'est rey he 
en un accroissement intensif des moyens de circulation des 
malfaiteurs.  Munis de puissantes automobiles- auta fe Nati 
plus rapides et perfectionnées quelles sont, presque toujour, 4 Hei 
le produit @un vol, les bandits modernes se lancent pat 
monts et par vaux a des allures vertigineuses, bien faite 
semble-t-il, pour défier les routines  séculaires de noty 
maréchaussée. Que n’a-t-on dit, en effet, chez nous: que 
n’a-t-on éerit et, surtout, chansonneé, sur les braves gendarme 
tutélaires gardiens de ** Vordre et de la propriété,” 
comme les célébres WOffenbach, 
toujours trop tard” ? 

Le souci de Fimpartialité oblige & constater que ces plisnf 
teries, dailleurs faciles, ont aujourd@hui fait leur tens 
L/actualité trop trépidante a entrainé la mort de notre viele 
gendarmerie nationale et a, par suite, suscité la naissance dil 
organisme de remplacement constitué sur des bases totalemer 
nouvelles. 

Les amis du pittoresque regrettcront sans doute la dispar 
tion du Ilégendaire Pandore, ce vaillant et naif défenseur ¢ 
bien social, immortalisé par les couplets pleins de bonhomiel 
mais aussi (ironic gouailleuse, que composa, il y a ui 
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soixantaine dannées, le fantaisiste Gustave Nadaud, sous (> \ 

titre * Les Deux Gendarmes ™ : . 
Deux gendarmes, un beau dimanche, 
Chevauchaient le long d’un sentier : 
Loun portait la sardine blanche, 
Lautre, le jaune baudrier . . 
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A chacune des considérations atmosphériques ou des sentences ye 
prétentieusement philosophiques émises par le supérieur, } 
subalterne répondait par le fameux refrain, maintenant dever 
proverbe : 








“ Brigadier, vous avez raison ? ” 


En ce temps-la, Pandore était affublé une tenue un tantin & 
désuéte et quelque peu théatrale. L’imposant  bicorne, | 
** jaune baudricr,” le culotte de peau et les bottes a Técuyiny 
formaient un attirail peu propre a faciliter la poursuite dof 
malandrins 4 travers plaines et foréts. Ces accessoires sit 
a présent, remisés; ils ont pris rang parmi les collection, 
du Musée de P.Armée. 

Pour assurer le respect, par les usagers, des réglemente 
figurant au code de la route ;- pour lutter contre Paudace sil 
cesse grandissante des escrocs de tout acabit, que le prog 
scientifique favorise dans leurs expéditions, le besoin du 
organisation nouvelle et plus moderne s’imposait. 

Pressés par ces raisons impéricuses, les pouvoirs publioly 
ont done voté durgence les crédits nécessaires pour doter iy 
gendarmerie d’autos, de camionnettes, de motos, de skis tf 
méme, d’avions—a Vheure actuelle, en effet, la gendarmen 
posséde déja ses éléves pilotes aviateurs, dont Vinstructic 
est fort avancée. 

Le résultat en est une transformation compléte des moyels 
des méthodes et de la silhouette—type du gendarme frangas 
Le Pandore caricatural de jadis a fait place a un jeune hem 
casqué, & la ligne mince, aux membres découplés, €égat! 
sportif et d’une audace quasi romanesque. ‘Tous ceux (i! 
chez nous, admiraient depuis longtemps la netteté, la distin 
tion, la prestance et Pactivité des policemen anglais ne pournis 
que se réjouir de voir ainsi se rapprocher du mod éle britann 
la gendarme francais de 1936. R. L. ¥. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A New Breed 


Britain is recognised over the greater part of the world as 


CNtiment) 2 f 

Nota the breeding home of the best farm stock ; and its repute 
Praia in this regard is nowhere so great as in South America. It 

10S jon was, therefore, a little surprising in that paradise of stock 
8 jour, ; 


P - " srowi o F attr ¢ vay re ing 
Tuois «fe farming to hear of the g ing popularity of a breed bearing 


a 
















donne yf a name unknown to us. The animals were often called 
Tune jg fe Redpolls, simply ; but the word bore no reference to the 
ten Norfolk or Suffolk Redpoll, Which has made fame in many 
lécret yf countries, but not in Argentina, as a dual-purpose breed; 
29 routyfee. these Tedpolls were purc-Lred Aberdeen Angus. The red 
Pune ds “sport” or throwback has been specially selected as a gem, 
: eXprin fe not rejected as a freak, and some very comely herds have 
Ultiplici: [been slowly amassed. It does not appear to have any 
inappr. advantages over the black Angus, that wins all the champion- 
S presqy fe ships at Smithfield, but for some reason the Argentine farmer 


likes uniformity of colour: he likes his shorthorns (which 
he almost always calls Durhams) red and he is fond of the 
Hereford. The three breeds hold an astonishing pre-eminence, 
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* * * * 
Native Cattle 
Here and there ina mixed lot of store cattle you see one of 


cent pale the so-called native cows. They have exactly one virtue, 
N faite their coat is of a purple-fawn colour peculiarly pleasing to 
le notn the eye; but for the rest to regard one of these aboriginals 
IS; que is the best way to realise how immensely the stock have 
Ndarmes been improved by immigration from England. The stock 
"et i 7 themselves seem to be—snobbishly—aware of this. I saw 
Trivaient one big paddock in which were grazing pure-bred Herefords, 


kept for breeding purposes, and a number of stores ready 


Plaisu-F  for fattening. The Herefords would have nothing to do with 


* tenpxE the cross breds. They moved sway when the others came 
re viel near and the whole herd kept strictly apart. The farmer 
need found this exclusiveness very useful, and assured me that it 


talement 





was a commonplace of social behaviour. Many of the cows 
' in question were sired by a champion winner at the Royal 
dispar. 


| Show who lived apart in the grateful shade of a grove of 
eur dE Pariso, perhaps the most useful of all trees in that district. 
mnhomie * * * * 
' a WK Sunflower Oil 


Sus (ee ° . ° 
, A certain number of crops that have an almost freakish 


appearance have been bringing a fair amount of money to 
South American farmers. The chief of these is the common 
or garden sunflower. On either side the straight, smooth 
and singularly cflicient railway, the Central Argentine, I 
saw acre after acre brilliant with the great flowers. From 
time to time both the sunflower and its cousin, the Jerusalem 
artichoke, have been urged upon our farmers as good stock- 
feeding and poultry-feeding crops; but they have never 
been highly approved, except by a few isolated poultry 
keepers. The sunflowers are grown in South America solely 


penitence 
rieur, ke 
deven > 


wes § for the oil, which is abundant. If you ask what they are 
éeuvinte errr for, the usual, half but not wholly facetious answer 
a td B is: “ for making the best olive oil.” Another oil-bearing 
Bi crop, a direct rival to the sunflower, is the monkey-nut. 

lection , ™ . ” 

_ ABumper Crop 

lemeti? Both these have ardent votaries; but the crop of the 
we susp COUntry remains, of course, maize; and it will probably be 
prog the biggest, perhaps much the biggest. in history. On account 
1 dum— of early drought, much wheat could not be sown; and. its 





place was taken for the most part by maize. The season 







publis q 





has favoured it; and after traversing many hundred miles 
Joter li by rail and motor-car I began to ask myself how the world 





could possibly consume this immense weight of food. Some 
of the roads (mostly made of mud and nothing else) were 
almost like forest paths. Every cob is picked by hand. The 
men walk with an immense sack which their legs straddle, 
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novels and it sweeps behind like a court train while they clutch at 
rancak fe the cobs on either side and deliver them into the mouth of 
e heme, the sack. And when the cobs are harvested there remains 







‘légart e standing in the field a succulent and sugary plant excellent 
ix gil for the fattening of stock. How many ranches consist wholly 
distine of maize, alfalfa, grass and cattle! and the formula is one 
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of the most consistently remunerative in the art of farming, 
though, of course, the depression hit Argentina hardly less 
than Canada or New Zealand or Britain. I know exactly 









one English farmer who grows maize for the sale of * corn 
in the cob” as a vegetable ; and he puts the stems in earthern 
silos for his stock. The crop, on a small scale, has served him 
well. 
* * * * 

February Justified 

If ever February fulfilled its epithet, Fill-dyke, it is this 
year. I left England in early December, and even then, 
in spite of long rains, some wells and some watercress beds 
were dry. The recovery has been absolute. The watercress 
beds are a good signal of the seasons. Most of them are 
made in river valleys, as along the Lea, but they are not, 
in many districts, fed by streams diverted from the river 
but from springs that well up in the river valley ; and these 
springs indicate the effects of drought well before it is seen 
in the stream itself. The water that feeds the cress is there- 
fore of the purest ; and it is a happy fact for those who keep 
commercial beds that it is the first of all leaves to brave 
the winter, as those whose fingers are concerned in the 
gathering of the harvest know well. The first watercress has 
no rival. 

x x * * 


The Silent Dog-Whistle 

Very many enquiries have reached me about the * soundless 
dog-whistle ” The invention, 
I believe, was due to an old discovery (of Professor Galton’s). 
The dog can hear higher notes than we can. <A whistle has 
been manufactured and it can be set to notes virtually 
inaudible to the human ear. Dogs pay instant attention to 
it and dog trainers begin to use it and think highly of it. 
But there are provisos. Dogs vary a good deal in the heed 
they pay to it, and conditions, it seems, must be fairly quiet. 
The whistle also must be very carefully used. Any dampness 
spoils its efliciency. The whistle can be obtamed from the 
Country Gentleman's Association, Letchworth, Herts, at a 
cost of 7s. 6d. post free. More or less scientific experiments 
are being made with it in the hearing of other animals. 
Some dog-experts say that the acutest ears of any variety 
of dog are to the account of the Airedale terrier; and that 
for this reason it is the best companion for the policeman, 


referred to some months ago. 


x ** * * 
A Canary’s Tragedy 

A little incident from one of its native habitats may suggest 
to those who keep cage-birds that the canary has a natural 
allinity to the home of man. A pair were continually in 
and out of a verandah—and they were alone in the domesticity 

of a farm house in Argentina. One day when the heat 
grew rather more severe than it had been, the long curtains 
that had hung in folds down the posts were drawn, and 
out of the fold of one of them fell to the ground the nest 
and eggs of the canaries. For a little while they went in 
and out of the place looking for the vanished nest, but never 
found it or never returned to it, when it was placed in the 
crook of a neighbour tree. An oddity of the little tragedy 
was that the small, neat nest contained also the egg of a 
small dove, very common in this country. The bird is not 
a cuckoo, but not infrequently indulges in this queer habit. 
The egg, though big for the canaries’ nest, is absurdly smal] 
for the dove. 

* * * x 

Epping Verderers 

Next week are to be elected at Elizabeth's Lodge verderers 
for the northern and southern forests of Epping. The people 
of West Ham, East Ham, Wanstead and Leyton will vote 
at Nightingale Lane. Other spots to which electors for the 
* forest parishes’ are invited are Lopping House, Snakes 
Lane, Coppice Road, Woodford Green. Epping has, perhaps, 
nothing quite like Verderers Hall by Lyndhurst in the so- 
called New Forest, nor have the houses permitted Essex to 
retain the wild charm of Hampshire ; but the names, at least, 
survive to accent the continuity of English history; and, 
more than this, you may still taste the very savour of a 
forest among the crooked hornbeams and open glades of 
Theydon Bois. May verderers and agisters maintain * in 
perpetuity,” as the phrase is, what remains of these ancient 
Urban streets continue to trail cleuds of glory from 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 


customs! 
these rural names. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tux Specrator.| 


“COLONISATION WITHOUT COLONIES” 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In your recent leading articles, ‘‘ Clouds Over Europe ” 
and * The League and the Causes of War,” you have once 
again drawn attention to the realities of the steadily 
deteriorating international situation. The storm may not 
yet be impending, but the slow relentlessness with which 
it is gathering gives every observer an appalling sense of 
helplessness and futility. 

Why is it gathering ? In these articles you give the answer. 
Because events look like proving the sceptics right. Belief 
in the League's ability to restrain aggression is gradually being 
undermined, and, above all, the brave talk about peaceful 
change and removing the causes of war—remains talk. ‘The 
remarkable echo throughout the world produced by Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s September speech at Geneva was not merely due 
to its vigorous support of collective security. The feature 
which aroused by far the most attention was the reference 
to the problem of colonial raw materials. Although everybody 
knew that this problem was only a small part of the general 
political and economic muddle, it was a really startling 
new fact that a great nation, one of the ‘* Haves” of the 
world, should be prepared to discuss making peaceful changes 
not at the expense of the weak but at her own expense, in a 
matter traditionally bound up with everything that is most 
sensitive in national sovereignty and prestige. 

Here lies the vital importance of the * colonial problem.” 
To tackle it is the only way we can show that we do not 
regard the League as a sanctimonious alliance of the relatively 
satiated. .The difficulties in the way of cessions of territory 
are obviously great. Quite apart from any outery against 
“giving away the Empire” the argument that native 
inhabitants cannot be handed over like eattle is obviously 
valid. On the other hand, to imagine that Germany, for 
example, would regard the re-establishment of the ** open 
door” in the Crown colonies as an adequate repudiation 
of the “colonial guilt lie’? and sufficient satisfaction for 
her very real raw material needs is merely puerile. 

That is why the suggestions made by Dr. Stern-Rubarth 
in your issue of February 14th seem to me by far the most 
interesting which have yet been put forward. His proposal 
for chartered companies to be operated in undeveloped areas 
by nations preferring justifiable colonial claims raises two 
main questions. 

Firstly, would the system really ensure “ access’ to 
needed raw materials ? Take the typical case of Germany. 
Her problem is how to obtain raw materials with her own 
currency. She would be helped to the extent that the 
chartered companies made it possible for raw materials to 
be obtained with German labour (fed with German food), 
to be financed with German capital, to be transported in 
German ships fuelled with German coal, and so on, This 
would involve giving the chartered company a_ virtual 
monopoly of trade within its own area. Any existing property 
or trading rights would probably have to be eliminated 
against compensation or otherwise. Within that area, at 
any rate, the principle of the ‘“* open door” could not be 
applicable. It is difficult to see how in these circumstances 
it would be possible to work companies in which several 
nations had shares. On the other hand, the system would 
obviously be comparatively elastic, and as long as ** unde- 
veloped areas *’ were available any number of companies could 
be formed. 

This brings me to the second question. . What areas really 
are undeveloped ? There can be very few parts of the world 
where vested interests have not yet been established. Even 
with full compensation they are likely to be reluctant to 
abandon the field. How are they to be persuaded, and 
how is the compensation to be provided ? By definition, 
the ** Have-not”’ country forming the chattered company 
cannot provide it, at any rate in foreign currency. Con- 
ceivably loans might be floated on the security of the company 
and liquidated out of the raw materials produced, but that 
would diminish pro tanto the advantage gained, 


—_—— 
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Innumerable other questions suggest themselves. Dr, Stem. 
Rubarth’s proposal is not a solution without tears. Nor it 
in any sense exhaustive. But it is none the less worth serious 
consideration, For the vital thing is that we should show oy. 
selves ready to discuss grievances honestly and without Teserves 
~~to couple a policy of generosity with our policy of strength, 
Yours faithfully, H. Powys Greenwoop, 











LABOUR AND THE SUGAR-BEET SUBsIDy 
[To he Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Str,—In your comments on the recent debate on the Sugar 
Industry (Reorganisation) Bill, you ridicule Mr. Walt, 
Elliot’s contention that the Subsidy was an issue at the Genera] 
Klection. Surely you will agree, at any rate, that very fey 



























































issues of public policy received more discussion and publicity | Me * 
in the six months preceding the election than that of th PD Liberal 
Sugar Beet Industry. 5 om 
In the debate on the Bill's Second Reading, Mr. ‘Ejjig: offer ne 
very truly stated that “‘many scores of thousands of Laboy F truth 
votes were collected on a promise to continue the Beet Suga F hidden 
Subsidy.”” As one who spoke and voted for the Labour Party Libera 
in East Anglia, I fully agree with him. The Labour Party paul 
just as much responsible for the subsidy as the Conservatives, ( nue 
They initiated it in 1924, and made it a plank in the Labo one 
election platform in the General Election of that year: iy |" . 
1929-31 the second Labour Government continued the aire 
subsidy and its responsible Ministers continued to introduce F wonde 
the estimates for it in the House. Only a few weeks before the <= 
recent election the Labour Conference at Brighton adopted 7 Charl 
an Executive report which stated that the stoppage of the F = 
subsidy ‘* would seriously dislocate cultivation and livestock © “— 
production over a wide area,” would “ cause a serious increas F en 
in unemployment ” and “ would probably be followed by an — ps4 
increase in price (of sugar) to the consumer.” On thes : ond 
grounds the Conference agreed to the continuance of the & Mot " 
subsidy and the duty abatements on home-grown beet sugar, oe 
The attitude of Opposition spokesmen such as Mr. Alexander ma 
in now opposing the subsidy as a ‘‘ ramp” and a “ public rat 
scandal ” can hardly be described as honest, or even intelligent, B for an 
bearing in mind the fact that Mr. Alexander was a member of 
the Labour Cabinet in 1929-31 and a member of the Committee pe 
which drew up the report adopted by the Brighton Conference! | task 
~—Yours, &c., J. STEWART Cook. dua 
The School House, Sproughton, Ipswich, Suffolk. pe 
spirit 
IDEALISM AND RELIGION 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| Al 
Sir,—I am glad that my letter provoked amongst others tle 7 
delightfully naive and refreshing outburst from my young ¢ 
friend Miss Gilbert-Lodge. She has certainly received sonie | = 
hard knocks but I must ask at least one of your correspondents F ww 
to remember that even in these degenerate days, it ought still F fe 
to be “ Ladies first * and willy-nilly the last word always with | : id 
them, so don’t let us begrudge her a third innings, even if she wre 
was caught in the first and clean bowled in the second. which 
I wish, however, now to return to the direct question whic F ac 
I posed in my letter, viz., what is wrong with organised religion F onl 
in this country? I suppose that most of us would agree that 7 a a 
Christianity, if it is to be an effective moral and ‘spirituél F a 
force in the State, must find some corporate expressioii for its F the ( 
worship and some organised channel or channels for its servicé 7 ee 
to the community. Many of us are still convinced that uF 
Church of England, Catholic though Reformed, is, because Parlin 
its history and character and consequent close and intimalt — 
relationship to the State, on the whole and in spite of it © mans 
manifold defects, the best available organ and instrumeli 
for this purpose. Why, then, does it to so serious an extett ia 
fail of its object and halt in the accomplishment of it? sh). 
because of this very close alliance with the State? The fists 


Archbishop’s Commission Report upon the whole problet & F 


must cause some amongst us furiously to think. The admiissiel Tee 


L dy 


is wrung even from them that a strong case for Disestablis 
Before, however, we seek along these lines ford 


ment exists. 
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golution of our strained relations with the State, it is worth 
while to glance back at history. I think that the more we 
study the , past, the more clearly it becomes evident that the 
real secret all through has been our struggle to achieve and to 
conserve & purer form of seriptural Catholicism which avoids 
at once the accre tions of Rome and the diminutions of Con- 
tinental Protest: antism. Ww e shook off the encroachments of 
Papalism ¢ at the Reformation and ever since we have struggled 
to preserve a purer and, as we believe, more Apostolic form of 
> Catholicism against the insistent pressure from Puritanism to 
abandon our “Catholic heritage. That pressure, both within 
(Church end without it, has constituted the reai stumbling 
plock to any effective corporate witness on the grand scale 
jere in England. Our unhappy divisions -have hindered the 
mobilising of the whole moral and spiritual forces of Christi- 
© nity as against the menace of secularism past and present. 
© What, however, is becoming increasingly clear is that the 
future really lies with such a presentation of Christianity as 


> the ¢ 





, 
onl is aimed at by the Church of England, embracing within its 
ery fey hospitable borders and endeavouring to house under one 
Ublicity F wide roof all the v values of a pure Catholicism, a sane 
of the Liberalism and a fervent Evangelicalism, Clearly if we are 
to minister effectively to the whole nation we must be able to 
Bilge BE lfer not a one-sided and over-emphasised aspect of the whole 
Labou fe truth but the many sided witness and the manifold treasures 
t Suge hidden in a Catholicism purged of mediaeval abuses, and 
t Party be Liberalism which faithfully fulfils its appointed task of holding 
Party jg [fast to the great Church tradition and the revealed truth of 
-atives (Christianity whilst ever alert to save this from becoming 
Labour frozen into static dogmas, by re-stating It and re-interpreting 
rt in it in terms of modern thought. Side by side with all this is the 
dthe fervent Evangelical passion which seeks to tell to others of the 
roduc wonders of God's grace in the conversion and transformation 
oe of human souls brought to His healing touch through the 
doptei Church's ministry of the Word and the Sacraments. 
of the fe We cannot afford to lose one littie bit of all this which the 
‘estock I world needs so badly. Can we not therefore seek a larger 
crease I vision of a Church truly Catholic, sanely Liberal and on fire 
by ane With Evangelical zeal? Surely those at present outside our 
these : ranks might be caught by such a vision and come back to the 
of the fe Mother Church from which their forefathers broke away in 
suigat 4 despair. No one school of thought can ever hope to drive 
ane © out the other from the Church in these enlightened day S. 
public fe Rather must we labour to conserve just those aspects of the 
ligent, [ whole trath which we how perceive the others to be witnessing 
her ot for and which, if we ourselves can assimilate them, will make 
mittee Ge CUT OWN experience of Christianity the fuller and the richer. 
elias Why not then, close our ranks and get on with the supreme 
a, tak of Evangelism ? If for the adequate performance 
ofsuch a task we find that we need a larger measure of spiritual 
freedom, such a gift will be gladly given to use in no grudging 
spirit by a grateful State and Nation.— Yours truly, 
H. Mavcrick Rerron. 
All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, S.W.7. 
i : [To the Editor of Tuk Spectator. | 
pa sik, The Bishop of Jarrow, in an interesting contribution in 
dents eS" last issue to the discussion on °° Idealism and Religion,” 
t stil YS 7... as one who has been a parish priest for most 
swith (bis life Leould say a good deal about the joy of worship and 
if she | ‘te teal happiness of the fellowship of parochial life, a happiness 
Which for many years I was privileged myself to enjoy and 
which whieh I see reproduced in the many different parishes which I 
ligion now visit.” May I suggest that these words are significant in 
» that another context ? They are the words of an important and 
ritial responsible witness, and it scems to me that they suggest that 
for its there must be a good deal of unreality in the allegation that 
wes the Church of England is spiritually in fetters by reason of 
¢ te what the recent Report of the Church Commission on Church 
ise of an State describes as “* the subordination of the Church to a 
imate Parliament which might (the italics are mine) consist largely 
of i of non-Christians and does consist largely of persons who are 
ment fe Nt Members of the Church of England.” Certainly this 
xtent be evidence of the Bishop of Jarrow does not suggest that the 
ii clergy and pe ople of the parishes are suffering in their spiritual 
The | lives and activities by reason of the Royal, now Parliamentary, 
bien fe UP Pemacy. 
sion I< daresay that there are a good many members of both 
blishe E Houses of Parliament who believe with Miss Patricia Gilbert- 


fora 


L 


idge that Christ ** never meant religion to be a complicated 


Are they then less fitted 


4 


affair of dogma, theory and ritual.” 
to take their part in the exercise of the State Supremacy % 
Of course, if churchmen really believe themselves to be 
suffering bondage in spiritual matters to the State they can no 
doubt have disestablishment for the asking. Would it not 
have been more dignified if the Church Commission, contending 
that the Church of England has not spiritual independence, 
had frankly made proposals for discstablishment instead of 
putting forward a scheme which, when fairly and candidly 
examined, has, I suggest, an unpleasant appearance of an 
attempt to ‘‘ dodge” the Parliamentary Supremacy while 
retaining the advantages of Establishment and Endowment ?— 
Yours, &e., H. F. Wacker. 

St. Peter's Close, St. Albans. 

[The Spectator will publish next week an article by Mr. 
Hf. G. Wood on “ A Faith for Today.” The Spectator.| 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE WAR 
[To the Editor of Tut Specraror.| 
Sir,—As The Tablet is the oldest Catholic weekly published 
in this country, your readers will naturally assume that it is 
one of the Catholic papers denounced by your correspondent 





Ep. 


Mr. F. O'Hanlon. 

Nothing could be further from the truth than that The 
Tablet has been and is Mussolinist in the matter of the 
Abyssinian war. On the contrary, our long sequence of 


editorial notes and articles condemning il Duce has brought 
us fierce denunciations from Italy’s champions and spokesmen. 
Nothing could have been more emphatic than the support we 
gave, in our largest type, to Geneva’s judgement ; and when 
the Hoare-Laval episode deeply shocked the nation we were 
second to none in our reproach of Mr. Baldwin. 

It is relevant to add that, in my own criticisms on various 
dailies and weeklies, I invariably take the trouble, and 
perhaps the risk, of naming the paper thus criticised. Such 
unqualified charges as Mr. O'Hanlon’s are wanton and unjust, 
I Sir, yours faithfully, 

Ernest OLpMEADow (Editor), 
6, Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C, 2 


am, 


* The Tablet,” 





[To the Editor of Tur. Specraror.| 
Sir, In the last issue of The Spectator your Parliamentary 
Correspondent writes : 

‘Sir Austen's criticism would be 

possible alternative Prime Minister. But there is not.” 
While Mr. Baldwin highly regarded, even to affection, 
and the influence he exercised in winning the General Election 
unquestioned, I doubt if many people will agree with your 
Correspondent’s reasoning. Surely no personal feelings, 
even for the highest in the land, should stand in the way of 
maximum measures being — for the protection of the 
State. On the other hand, I can conceive a danger lurking 
in the possibility of the eminence attained by certain dis- 
tinguished Statesmen giving more weight to their decisions 
than the reasons they may submit in substantiating them. 

Over a year ago, an influential deputation sought an inter- 
view with the Government in order to lay before them evidence, 
supported by practical data, of the appalling risk the country 
is incurring by entirely discarding coal (which safely reposes 
in the earth to our hand) in favour of precarious supplies of 
foreign oil fuel for the Navy. Furthermore, the members 
of the deputation were fortified with the broad reasons upon 
which they believe the authorities justify the present dangerous 
course being followed, and therefore felt the suggestions they 
had to make were of the greater moment. They were blankly 
refused a hearing. Mr. Baldwin wrote : 

“Tt is the settled policy the Government to relv on oil fuel. 
If any new expedients can discovered which might lead to a 
modification of this policy, this is prunarily a matter for examination 
by the Admiralty, and you would, no doubt, approach the depart- 
ment accordingly.” 
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Unfortunately, the gravamen of the 
appertains to material evidence outside of the 
sphere altogether, being largely political in character. 
the dictum of your Parliamentary Correspondent, 
is well founded, it seems to me that all efforts to obtain a 
hearing should be abandoned. It be overlooked 
that, while the Admiralty stand high in all matters of seaman- 
ship, courage and naval strategy, their record is not so brilliant 
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in many other directions. They opposed the transition from 
sail to steam battleships ; also the change over from. wood 
to iron ships. They turned down Admiral Sir Percy Scott's 
famous rangefinder until after it had been adopted by the 
American Navy.; thus we lost the exclusive use of its in- 
valuable secret. In the Great War they opposed, to the last, 
the convoy system, and had not Mr. Lloyd George overruled 
them, many experts are of opinion that the War would have 
been lost. I feel reasonably certain that history will record 
the adoption and stubborn adherence to foreign oil fuel 
for use in the Navy as the most disastrous misjudgement of all. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Larva. 


FOOTBALL POOLS AND THE 
MACHINE AGE 
[To the Editor of Tak Seecraror.] 
Sm,—As one of your working-class readers who has read 
the articles and letters about football pools, may I, who 
am indifferent both to football and betting, nevertheless 
say how immense is the working man’s anger and contempt 
for those mainly religious minority bodies who seek to deprive 
him of yet another pleasure: that of football pools ? The 
widespread resentment felt equals that of a year ago when 
the Government, bowing to working-class opposition, were 
forced to withdraw the unemployment assistance scales. 

The working man’s life today is being made unbearable 
by increasing regulations and verbotens, introduced not because 
he wants them but because the Churches want them and shout 
Joud enough until they get them. It is being increasingly 
pointed out that religious objection to yet another almost 
exclusively working-class amusement on the grounds of its 
“exploitation ” (the Churches, significantly enough, having 
now to use Communist phraseology) comes with especially 
bad grace from Churches who condone the grossest forms of 
exploitation, social evils such as the Means Test and the 
brutal exploitation of young people in the distributive trades. 
Nor is it lost upon the working man that while a religious 
deputation tries to induce a Cabinet Minister to suppress 
football pools, no similar religious deputation even dreams 
of asking him to suppress the gambling and_ speculation 
pools in that glorified Casino known as the Stock Exchange. 

The undue power exercised by the minority religious 
bodies of Britain is growing dangerous. Britain is not a 
Christian country. The Churches admit that. The ethical 
eode is not Christian. They know that too. As long as he 
injures nobody else, the working man feels that he can act 
as he likes and spend his own money as he likes. That is 
why he bitterly detests the social dictatorship of this country 
by a minority of wet-blanket parsons and Sabbatarians who 
against the desires of the vast majority, repeatedly influence 
legislation, and have brought affairs to such a state that in 
* free,” ** democratic ” Britain there is far less social freedom 
for the worker than there is in undemocratic countries. 
This can be shown time and time again. One can only suggest 
that politicians are scared of offending the parsons. It is time 
somebody stood up to them and started giving us back 
a few more liberties: a secular Sunday and conditions for 
an enjoyable social life. 

The religious and economic arguments against football 
pools do not, of course, stand examination. They can be 
applied to everything and cannot stop dead at football pools. 
Money not spent on the pools would not go into a savings 
bank but more likely to a bookie. There are no cases of 
families being ruined by spending sixpence a week on football 
pools but there are thousands of cases of families being 
ruined in health and.mind by chronic unemployment or under- 
employment. It is surely more against this that the Churches 
should turn their guns. 

But completely out of touch with working-class life and 
believing gambling to be itself evil, the Churches ignore 
or are ignorant of the fact that the great increase of the gamb- 
ling they so much deplore is, like speed record-breaking, mass 
spectacle and alcohol drinking, the natural reaction of man 
against the machine as at present owned and operated. 
Chance has been almost completely ecliminated from our 
modern super-regulated and time-clocked industrial life. 
The hope, the chance of a poor man rising from the bottom 
to the top of the industrial ladder has gone in this age of 
vast millionaire monopolies. Chance, as we master our environ- 
ment, is being eliminated from nearly every walk of life. 


[February 28, 1436 
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The only important sphere left: where chance prevail: ; 
gambling. Its element of chance (and in the case of footie 
pools, skill) together with the hope of fortune and wh 
escape from a mechanised life, adds zest and Satisfactc 
to a monotonous, mechanised, robot-like existence, I oy 
vouch for this as I have worked in modern factories oi) 
I found my ways of escape in other directions. I haye hea 
many working men say that but for football pools the 
would be little left to live for. ' 

Surely, therefore, it is or should be the duty of all religioy 
bodies who regard man as an end in himself and not oy 
means to a profit-making end, to agitate not against gambling 
and other reactions from the machine but to agitate for anes 
socio-economic system from which such degrading exploitatig, 
and dehumanisation of men will have been eliminated an 
with it perhaps the need for such vicarious but at present 
psychically beneficial amusements as _ football pools, 
Yours, &e., KENNETH Brapsnay, 


AN EXAMINATION OF EXAMINATION; 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.]} 
Sir,—TI regret that, owing to pressure of work, I have le 
unable to reply earlier to Mr. Gavin Bone’s letter published jg 
The Spectator for February 14th, which raises two points, 
Mr. Bone thinks that it would be fairer to compare thy 


orders in which the History Honours candidates were place: q 


by the various examiners rather than their actual marks, Our 


pamphlet gives the complete material necessary for thi { 


purpose. And in The Marks of Examiners Dr. Rhodes ly 


calculated the 145 correlation coefficients measuring tl © 
agreements between the orders of the different couples (P 
examiners (10 for Paper I, for which there were five examines, | 


and 45 for each of the other three papers, for which there wer 
ten examiners). The average correlation coeflicient {y 


Papers I, IfT and IV was approximately .45, and for Paper || q 


.26. In some cases the coefficients were actually negatiy, 
These figures mean a low degree of consistency between th: 
order of the different examiners. I think that we have give, 
Mr. Bone all that he can want. 


Mr. Bone also thinks that the use of numerical grads) 
implies that all the examiners ‘ meant the same thing whah 


they marked a script, say, 8.” But how 
that examiners * mean the same thing ” when they allot th: 


same symbol to a script, whether the symbol designates: 4 


class or a grade ? Messrs. Ogden and Richards, in their wel: 


known book, The Meaning of Meaning, have investigated tle 1 


general problem of defining a “ meaning.” With that geneni 
problem I cannot deal here, but a practical illustration of tly 
difficulties will be useful. 


(say) to two candidates, and disagree violently about tw 
other candidates at the same examination. Here is an acttti 
example, in which no ambiguity arises as to elass or grade. 

Examiners L and M agree on paper pretty closely abuit 
class limits expressed in terms of grades. I quote below tit 


marks for Paper II given (both in literal and numerical grade) 


by these examiners to four candidates (see An Evaminatioi) 
Examinations, pages 65, 66 and 71): 


Candidate. Examiner A. Examiner €. 
i ~~ £4003 . & OF 
No. 8 Me a a B (11) = » (1) 
No. 4 B— (9) -. ¢B, Cy 
No. 9 u= (18) ise B— (9) 


If A and C * meant the same thing ” when they allotted 4.47 
clear Second Class, to Candidates Nos. 8 and 8, what did the & 
mean when A gave a Second to Candidate No. 4 and a Fin 
to Candidate No. 9. while C almost exactly reversed the tw 
verdicts ? 


We have been concerned to ascertain and record tie 
differences of marking between different examiners. Thats 
a first and important step. We desire that such discrepancs 


and the uncertainties arising therefrom should be furth'®y 
investigated, and reduced as far as possible. That is a matey 


for specialists in each subject, and for psychologists, and. ! 
Mr. Bone and his fellow-psychologists will help in the matte 
examination-candidates and the public will have reason tole 
grateful.—Yours faithfully, P. J. Harros. 
International Institute Examinations Enquiry, 
1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, London, E.C.4. 
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It is well known that examines” 
may agree completely as to the class and grade to be allottel 
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a 
THE JEW IN NATIONAL LIFE 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Sir, —It might interest The Spectator and some of its readers 
to know that its recent article on * The Jew in National 
Life ” obtained some notice in Germany. The monthly 
periodical Hochschule und Ausland has in its February number 
an article under the same title, in which The Spectator is 
quoted and criticised. The article is long, and I shall not 
here attempt to reproduce, even in summary, all the points 
it makes. It begins with what sounds like an argument 
of no higher type than the fw quoque. We arc outraged 
pecause 80,000 Jews have had to leave Germany: what 
philanthropist has protested against the thousands of German 
families who “in Russia, Lithuania, the Memelgebiet, the 
Corridor, Czechoslovakia ... and elsewhere, have been 
suppressed, harried and robbed of their most elementary 
human rights’? But, it continues, this argument would 
be most unworthy, were it indeed true that Germany's 
relations with the Jews had been comparable to the dealings 
of other nations with German minorities. 

Its main argument is based on the following sentence from 
The Spectator: ** One would not wish England to be repre- 
sented solely or even mainly by Jewish minds; for in truth 
then she would cease to be England.” There follow figures 
to show the proportion of Jews to non-Jews in various walks 
of life before the Nazi purge. A few examples are: Out of 
3605 doctors in Krankenkassen in Berlin, 1,879 Jewish 
52 per cent.; lawyers, 56 per cent. ; Faculties of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin: law, 34 per cent.; medicine, 43 per cent. ; 
philosophy, 31 per cent. Commerce: Metal industries, 57.3 
per cent. ; textiles, 39.4 per cent. ‘There are many more. 
Jn short, it is contended, if Germany was not to be represented 
“solely or even mainly by Jewish minds,” immediate and 
drastic action was necessary, and hostility ought to find some 
excuse in the exigencies of the country’s circumstances. 

I do not know on what authority the figures rest. I do 
know that there is much that might be said in criticism of the 
writer's contentions. But I leave that to others, and simply 
draw attention to the existence of the article because I was 
struck by the bitterness of its tone, and because I am impressed 
with the importance, in a problem so difficult as this, of know- 
ing that the other side not only has a point of view but is 
trying to take notice of our own. The bitter tone to which 
I refer was not directed against The Spectators article. 
It was directed against the Jews, and the ‘* morally sub- 
versive” influence which in the writer's contention they had 
exercised in Germany during the past twelve years.—Yours 
very truly, W. K. C. Gururit, 

30 Barrow Road, Cambridge. 


AUNT EUDORA AND THE POETS 
[To the Editor of Tur Seucrator.| 

Sir,—Mr. Michael Roberts has written you an epistolary 
article, of 1150 words, in which he deplores my unfairness to 
the younger poets and my behaviour in ‘ pretending to hide 
hehind the opinions of an aunt who prefers poems about snow- 
drops.” I am therefore compelled to confess that when 
reporting my conversations with Aunt Eudora I had two objects 
inview, Firstly, I wanted to write something amusing to The 
Spectator. (I felt that the dear old lady needed a tonic.) 
And secondly, I wanted to give the younger poets a chance to 
be amusing at my expense. Whether Aunt Eudora has 
amused your readers can only be conjectured. Whether the 
younger poets have replied amusingly is also conjectural, but 
to me their remonstranees have been a disappointment. I 
suppose they took me too seriously. 

A. C. Boyd wrote that “ Aunt Eudora must have overlooked 
the metaphysical verse of the seventeenth century, and this 
gap in her reading might partly account for her difficulties 
With the poetry of 1935.” It might. A. E. Housman, in his 
lecture on The Name and Nature of Poetry, described the meta- 
physical poets of the seventeenth century as follows. ‘* There 
Was a whole age of English in which the place of poetry was 
usurped by something very different which possessed the 
proper and specific name of wit : wit not in its modern sense. 
but as defined by Johnson, ‘a combination of dissimilar 
Mages, or discovery of occult resemblances in things appar- 
ently unlike.’ Such discoveries are no more poetical than 


anagrams; such pleasure as they give is purely intellectual 
and intellectually frivolous ; but this was the pleasure princi- 
pally sought and found in poems by the intelligentsia of fifty 
years or more of the seventeenth century.” 

I am, of course, aware that Poetry is undergoing an anti- 
romantic revival—or ordeal. There is also the superficially 
“new ” visual mechanism caused’ by the cinema. There is 
also the tendency to over-exploit the discoveries of modern 
psychologists. Nevertheless I feel that Professor Housman’s 
lecture contains wisdom which most of us can afford to assimi- 
Jate with our chemistry, physics, and the rest of the “ curricu- 
lum of contemporaneity.” 

Mr. Michael Roberts concludes his letter by asking me 
to explain my failure to share his enjoyment of three poems, 
which he specifies. _Mr. EKmpson’s Doctrinal Point may be 
good metaphysical versé, but I cannot agree that the following 
lines, when printed as prose, are anything else. ‘ Professor 
Eddington with the same insolence called all physics one 
tautology; if you describe things with the right tensors 
all law becomes the fact that they can be described with 
them; this is the Assumption of the description. .The 
duality of choice thus becomes the singularity of existence ; 
the effort of virtue the unconsciousness of foreknowledge.” 

Then there is Mr. Spender’s The North. I do not. wish 
to heckle Mr. Spender, any more than I wish to discourage 
Mr. Empson. Both of them are trying very hard to produce 
something original and significant. But I feel that they 
are trying a little foo hard. 

As descriptive semi-prose T'he North is interesting. 
consider this : 

“Return, return, you warn. Wedo. There is 
A network of railways, money, words, words, words. 
Meals, papers, exchanges, debates, 
Cinema, wireless ; the worst is Marriage.” 


But 


Was Mr. Spender writing poetry when he wrote that ? 
If so, the art of Poetry must find a new name. 
Mr. MacNeice’s Perseus is carefully contrived and highly 
artificial. It is without emotional vitality : 
**Shut vour eves 

There are suns beneath your lids 

Or look in the looking-glass in the end room 

You will find it full of eves 

The ancient smiles of men cut out with scissors and 

Kept in mirrors.” 
Mr. Roberts states that his enjoyment of these three poems 
is comparable, in degree but not in kind, to his enjoyment 
of Shakespeare, Donne, and Shelley. Without the least 
desire to be offensive, I differ from him. <A clever, self- 
conscious arrangement of words is an unsatisfactory substitute 
for the real thing. (Mr. Spender has occasionally produced 
the real thing, or something very like it.) My advice to 
our younger poets is that they should control their imagery 
and study simple and direct utterance. Also their rhythms 
worry me, and seem to Jack impetus. But I am a pre- 
machine-age poet, and therefore hopelessly old-fashione:. 
Schubert-minded, 1 crave tunefulness! I also crave the 
forgiveness of the younger poets for lecturing them like this, 
—Yours truly, SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


|The administration of a tonic to The Spectator was a 
kindly thought on Mr. Sassoon’s part. Actually our circula- 
tion and revenue figures are serving that purpose quite 
adequately.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


[To the editor of Tux Sperctraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Siegfried Sassoon ought to have known that the one 
thing our young writers cannot stand is chaff. But was there 
ever anything quite so solemn as Mr. Michael Roberts's 
* reaction ’°—I must use that word—to Mr. Sassoon’s delight- 
ful banter ?—-Yours, J. A. SPENDER, 


A CORRECTION 

[Zo the Editor of Tur Specrarvor.] 

to my inability to verify a reference till it was 
just too late to correct my proof, I said in my review of Mrs, 
Millin’s book on General Smuts in last week’s Spectator that 
Leslie Stephen had described Smuts as “the most brilliant 
student I have ever taught.” Actually the tribute came not 
from Leslie Stephen but from F. W. Maitland.—I am, Sir, 
&e., LOTHIAN, 


Sir,— Owing 
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‘Migual de Unamuno Ee 
» “ Deto 
By V. S. PRITCHETT of thes 
ONE of the good effects of the Spanish revolution has been to — typical of our times. The revolt against reason, when jt; 7 sli 
reveal to a wider audience the writers of that forcible Spanish —non-vicious, is really a revolt against a rationalism Which has sy : 
literary movement who worked, for a generation, towards a proved sterile. Unamuno is not trying to destroy reason. — 
change of régime. Of these men, Miguel de Unamuno who has _ he has a superb rational gift—but to revive conflict ts above heade 
received honorary degrees at Oxford and Cambridge this week — all the conflict between reason and faith. If he is to be Written signs , 
and who is lecturing on the movement at King’s College, down as an irrationalist, a strongly marked distinction inyy — 
London, is the most striking figure. His reputation is Euro- — be made between his irrationalism, which postulates a soul, an —s 
pean and he is known in England by the translations of — that of a fashionable eclectic like Keyserling, or that associate wae : 
some of his novels and his two semi-philosophical works —The — with Jung and Freud in which the soul has become a jungk a 
Tragic Sense of Life and The Life of Don Quixote and Sancho. — called the unconscious. Teutonic speculation has no attractigy m = 
He is probably better known for his political escapades. His to the unphilosophical Spanish mind which is hard, objectiy a 
denunciations of the monarchy, his quarrels with all parties, and individual. Unamuno does not ask us, as John Cowper all 
his periods of exile, his attacks upon the republic he helped Powys once did, to relax into ** the primordial slime ” or ty Bg. 
to make, his paradoxes and witticisms, are celebrated. At recover our * icthyosaurus egos.’’ We are not to foun =“ 
over seventy he is still full of fight. Chestertonian guilds or to exalt, with D. H. Lawrence, oy “ie 
Shaw and Chesterton have familiarised us with this kind of — solar plexus. * Iam, therefore God is ”’—Unamuno’s mysticism a 
individualist. Literature towards the end of the nineteenth — is that of the intense individuality of the Spanish race whic = 
century produced a lay revivalism in which the preachers were — has put the * making of souls,’’ the making of men, before att . 
devil's advocates, or exuberant reactionaries. Dr. Unamuno — knowledge, religion or society. ** My method,” he writes, *j — 
doves not belong to either category. Apart from his assertive — the method of passion ”’—the method of the mystics. His a : , 
individualism he has little in common with the word- work is not so much adjuration or criticism as the revelation i 
inebriated Irishman or the chuckling Englishman who solves — or expression of a racial temperament. One reads him not ti va 
the enigmas of belief with a pun. He is profounder than — be convinced but to be influenced. 


2 sie . ie : make 
either and if we look for an English parallel, the prophetic Writing of this kind must be understood in the tens {Books 
passion of his utterance has more in common with the work k 


: i . of the conditions which gave rise to it. The men of Unamunos) combi 
of a later prophet, D. H. Lawrence, than with the wicked generation began their work at a time of national disaste, jn 191 
cerebral verve of Shaw. Lawrence o Sane has been com- — One result of the Bourbon restoration had been the loss of tle fe unost 
pared to Carlyle’s, and it is interesting to observe that ast of the colonies, and it was felt that an age of rhetore fy — Pro 
Unamuno has been Carlyle’s Spanish — translator, ‘The must be deflated and an age of ruthless self-criticism mut F Amer 
Spaniard s insistence on the pre-eminent importance of the begin. Out of the first destructive phase, there grew the cry df. to do 
identity of the physical man, “the man of flesh and bones, * Europeanisation,” from the wealthy who wanted the late Phe ha 
is close, in its typically Spanish stress on the physical, to modern convenience to the intellectuals who wished tof Itist 
Lawrence's strange panegyric of the body in love, but cateh up with western culture. Like all revolutionaries fi of fa 
Unamuno sees in man not the creature who must live merely — they were true nationalists, and Unamuno’s insistence aff forces 
renin gp . wad body. Heseesthemanwho.cannot tne Spanish values was at once a genuine patriotism and fF the G 
fully live in body or mind until, dis arding the object ions of warning to his contemporaries who were reaching eagerly : the sh 
Reason, he discovers faith in his personal immortality. The to Jurope. And every Spaniard who reaches out to Europ fi food, 
cult of death has often been noted in the sombre Spanish must go through Franee—France with her intellectual [Germ 
nature. Like a Spanish Tolstoy, Unamuno is asking in all his patronage. her method and order, her sensuality and rationl Fe destr 
books, ** What does Truth matter ifa man dies?” Itis the culture, the country which every Spaniard, ascetic and B% opinic 
characteristic and gnawing problem for the out and out jacsionate, regards with a fecling of spiritual superiority ani J and | 
individualist, for individualism without faith is reduced to horror; and yet, to the extent that he is a Latin, with J) mono 
futility and eccentricity : ; : insidious, half-acknowledged fecling of cultural inferiority. © Amer 
_, 5 teed my soul's temmontality ; E need to be semmed of the oa, se Ruler, Eee dee up to preach his civil 
indefinite persistence of my individual consciousness; without it, 3 e : ? A : ay : : 
without faith ii it, I cannot live. And since doubt of it, the Quixotism, his unorthodox anti-clerical Catholicism, bi RR indet 
uncertainty of ever knowing certainly, torments me, immortality is mysticism, the life-giving foree of the preoccupation with Seym 
a necd, Lam impelled to affirm it_ passionately, arbitrarily. In death— all those things which no Frenchman can ever under F reme 
Foe eaten nares eeatwes stand, He bronght to those Spaniards (whose love of thew 
is merely paradoxical and ingenious, but it is not.” | Quixotism and paradoxes was not exasperated by his) 

It is not; because this is the * reasoning” of faith. The consciousness of themselves. Unamuno has called hime 
whole of The Tragic Sense of Life, from which I have translated —~ # Voice crying in the wilderness.” Essentially he is a voice: BE And 
the passage, is an attack upon scientific culture and_ its The value of personal writers like Unamuno must always F natu 
rational, agnostic hedonism because they destroy the individual fluctuate violently with different readers. For those temper F requi 
by first withdrawing the belief in his immortality. Against mentally attracted by his mixture of learning, humanity atl Bemba 
western European rationalism and its great culture, particu- — irascibility, by his election to be a shaker of the faith of the # hard. 
larly as it is expressed in France, Unamuno puts the mysticism — faithful and the reason of the reasonable, he has perhaps’ f) whiel 
of Spain, a country “ which may not have left institutions prestige unwarranted by a close examination of his words: In}: 
and books,” but “ which has made souls *—souls like Don — for those who expect solid doctrine he seems to suffer from} farm 
Quixote, Loyola and Santa Teresa. Against a religion of the Spanish fault of extreme, irresponsible originality whic Be keep 
happiness, is placed the stoical argument that a true never sees beyond the personal. The Spanish voice is 9% iter 
philosophy teaches men the value of suffering, how to live by — different from the voice of the rest of western Europe in i 1914 
preparing them for death. present circumstances, that it is rather as a Spaniard than &— seem 
The Tragic Sense of Life was written in 1912, and since — a thinker that he impresses us, as a man who reawakens in Us Dull 
then the European War and the neurotic condition of Western — as Spaniards do, the capacity to feel the unity of our physic Weak 

Surope have given a cogency to Unamuno’s ideas. His and spiritual natures. This last, in another way, was D. He that 

irrationalism was not, of course, unique. Irrationalism is Lawrence's virtue. the 
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American Neutrality 


By Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton Fish 


can We Be Neutral ? 





o oy Armstrong. (New York : Harper. London : Royal Institute 
++ OR of International Affairs. 6s.) eae fe : 
+. 3) American Neutrality 1914-1917. Essays on the Comet at 
ie) te ‘American Intervention in the World War. By Chaties 
ol Sovmour. (Oxford University Press. 9s.) 
++ OB pte States in World Affairs. An Account of American 
+e 36g gation Relations, 1934-1935. Ey Whitney H. Shepardson 
++ O68 in collaboration with William O. Scroggs. (Harper. 12s. 6d.) 
—_— Jvanable and significant article published in Harpers Magazine 
last, December, Senator Bennett Champ Clark proposed a 
“Petour Round War.” It is the explicit or implicit lesson 
of these books that the policy advocated by Senator Clark is 
too simple, that if America is really resolved, at all costs, to 
= It iy > tay out of that gr sat Kuropean war which more and more 
hich bas Fe Americans fear is imminent, she will have to be more clear- 
eason~ Fe headed and tough-minded than she has shown any serious 
abore © ons of being. At the present stage of American popular 
ecto, thought, perpetual neutrality is like prohibition, an experiment 
0 Tht Fs noble in purpose “” but which few people really want at any 
ul, ani stiff price. If it can be had at the cost of a great display of 
— moral indignation and superiority, plus financial loss falling 
a Jungle on politically unimportant interests, America will think it a 
traction > wood buy. Any higher price, in thought or cash, will turn 
Djectv © American public opinion away in seareh of a substitute 
Cowper 3 + just as good “but cheaper. This substitute will, of course, 
or ty a clits ital iaiieiaieis Ole 1h tenets seieatins 
, foun be offered with fervid assurances that it involves no danger to 
Ice, our te aT eC ne » it tine: leooin bats 
< Behind much of the agitation and some of the legislation 
ysticism that has revealed America’s resolve to stay out of war, lies the 
€ which wide-spread belief that America was swindled into entering 
fore a, | the last war, by the allied powers and, worse still, by the 
tes, “iy > mllibility of her rulers and the malignaney of big: business. 
a5 Hs q The bankers. it is believed, involved themselves and. their 
velation FF icuts in the fortunes of England and France— and the 
1 not to Be United States broke through a century-old tradition not to 
q make the world safe for democracy, but for the firm of Morgan. 
» tems Books, articles, senatorial investigations, popular rumour, 
mun combine to assert that the real secret of American intervention 
lisaster, Bin 1917 lay not at the White Tfouse but at the almost equally 
s ofthe unostentatious Morgan offices in Wall Street. 
rhetoric Professor Seymour attacks this potent article of the 


American Credo. He is both qualified and, perhaps, disqualified 
to do it with full effect, for as the editor of the House papers 
he has knowledge and commitments which help and hamper. 


nh must Be 
€ Cry Oi 
e latest By 


eres 


hed tof It is not a case of disingenuous argument or of the suppression 
jonarie F of facts. It is rather a failure to understand the emotional 


nee 01) forces behind the legend. He points out, for instance, that from 








m anf the German point of view, it was not the actual munitions, 
eagerly B) the shells, the rifles, that America supplied to the Allies but the 
Europe r food, the raw materials of all kinds that were an asset the 
Hectual F Germans could not equal and which they were tempted to 
ationl F destroy. No doubt this is true, but even in Germany public 
ie and § opinion was a force not completely controllable by authority 
ity aul F and the average German spontaneously resented the allied 
vith aif monopoly of the American-made bullet more than of the 
riority. American-made shoe. And because this was so, the feeble 
ch his F civil rulers of Germany could not resist the soldiers or listen 
nm, his indefinitely to the wise advice of Bernstorff. Professor 
n with® Seymour might have allowed more for this emotion if he had 
under F remembered Lowell's bitter verses Jonathan to John : 

pir OWN * You wonder why we’re hot, John ? 

his!) a E Your mark wuz on the guns, 






‘The neutral guns that shot, John, 


himsell ; a 
Our brothers am our sons. 


VOR © And not only the German but the American people made a 
always natural if naive distinction between supplying “ normal ” 
mpert requirements 2nd supplying weapons. They still do and an 
ty ati F embargo on arms is easily justified, even in the eyes of the 
of the B® hard-boiled. But an embargo on anything else ? Then interests 
haps fe which begin by being economie soon acquire emotional force. 
vords: FF In 1914, the Wilson administration had to fear the cotton 
r from farniers and the wheat farmers who saw the allied blockade 
which Be kee} ing them out of their rightful markets. In 19386, these two 
> is SHH Interests are not economically as important as they were in 
in oS 1914 but they are politically as important, and if an oil embargo 
han SF seemed at one time to be possible it was due in part (so Messrs. 
in us Dulles and Armst rong think) to the unpopularity and political 
aysial BS Weakness of the oil interests. But Professor Seymour shows 
1. HR that to blame the bankers or any other interest is too simple; 


the final decision was made by Wilson, although the roots of 





that decision may be traced back to the early reversal of the 
decision to bar the Allies from the money-market. Once that 
was done, it is possible to show that an effective enforcement 
of absolute equality between the belligerents was almost 
impossible. It would have brought about an economic crisis 
of the first order. But if the Germans had kept out of the 
unrestricted submarine blockade, Professor Seymour argues, 
there would have been no intervention, and if the Germans 
did neglect Bernstorff's advice, it was not only because Wilson 
did not bring pressure to bear on Britain to respect neutral 
rights, but because the naval and military experts thought 
that Britain had more to lose by the submarine blockade (even 
with the prize of American intervention) than Germany had 
to lose by the rigours of the allied blockade. 

Whether all of this argument is equally valid may be 
doubted, but enough of it is to justify the doubts and fears 
with which Messrs. Dulles and Armstrong approach the problem 
of drafting a practicable neutrality policy. They are against 
all unnecessary rigidity, against the fiction that all wars are 
equally important. Only when the risks warrant it, will 
an American administration be well advised in risking the 
economic, and so ultimately political, pressure that an embargo, 
for instance, will bring in its trail, What Jefferson failed to 
do one hundred and thirty vears ago will not be successful 
now. But many risks of war can be diminished if American 
“rights * are rigidly. cut down, above all if “ trade [and 
travel] at your own risk ~ be announced as the policy of the 
government.“ Strict: accountability.” to use the Wilsonian 
phrase, must be abandoned. And discretion must be feft to the 
President, which is just what Congress, in an election year, 
recovering from its submission to the Roosevelt spell and 
full of suspicion of * Wilsonism ~~ on the part of any President, 
is unwilling to allow. 

The immediate historical background of this great contro- 
versy ts admirably described in the latest volume of The United 
States in World -iffairs. The defeat of the motion to adhere 
to the World Court, as well as the more annoying side of 
American contempt for the wicked Old World are faithfully 
dealt with, and Sir Samuel Hoare’s stand for integral League 
principles is taken as a possible beginning of a new age in 
which the American people, sulking smugly since 1919, 
might play its part. One basis for those hopes of a new era 
has been shaken and the other seems less likely than ever to 
become more than the shadow of a shade. In any case, it is 
hard to think that the historical anecdote used is well chosen. 
If the League brings it off, “the people of Woodrow Wilson 
might hear in echo the jesting message that Henry IV of 
France sent to his loval colonel: *Go hang yourself, good 
Crillon ; we have fought the battle of Arques and you were 
not there. "> The American people associates the name Crillon 
not with the soldier but with the hotel, in that wicked city 
in which the hopes of a just peace were shattered. The very 
name is like a knell ! D. W. Brocan. 
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A Realist on China 


My Country and My People. 


15s.) 


By Lin Yutang. (Heinemann, 
Tus book, although its quality is uneven, is worth all the other 
modern books about China put together. There are places 
where the emphasis is wrong, passages where the writing is 
woolly, but on the whole the treatment is incisive, dispassionate, 
and above all honest. After all the nonsense written about 
China by foreigners, after all the special pleading of the 
Chinese intelligentsia, Mr. Lin Yutang’s method of explaining 
China comes as a welcome relief. He does not apologise ; 
he makes no use of statistics ; he thumps no tub and grinds 
no axe; he simply tries to show what the Chinese are really 
like, as a people and as individuals, He succeeds as com- 
pletely, I believe, as anyone can hope to succeed. 

That he is the first of his countrymen to write a good book 
about China is less surprising than that any of his countrymen 
should have written a book about China at all. There is 
still, as Mr. Lin points out, no decent biography available 
of Sun Yat-sen, though he died a decade ago; the world’s 
greatest opportunists fight shy of opportunities involving 
sustained intellectual exertion. There is today a lack of 
energy about the race which has always considered energy 
ridiculous. 

Mr. Lin is widely read and widely travelled ; he knows 
the world and draws a picture of his own country in the 
light of his knowledge of others. For instance : 

** Apart from the English, few nations have laid such stress on 
* character ’ in their ideal of education and manhood as the Chinese ” 
... “ But while the English word * character’ suggests strength, 
courage, ‘ guts,’ and looking merely glum in moments of anger or 
disappointment, the Chinese word for ‘ character’ brings to us the 
vision of a mature man of mellow temperament, retaining an 
equanimity of mind in all circumstances, with a complete under- 
standing not only of himself but of his fellow-men.” 

In other words, we respect men who can get things done ; 
the Chinese respect men who understand the futility of doing 
anything and are not saddened by it. 

It is impossible, in a review, to do more than hint at the 
wisdom and common sense which make Mr. Lin so well worth 
reading to anyone who takes the slightest interest in human 
nature. He analyses with brilliance the fundamental traits 
of the Chinese character—its mellowness, its patience, its 
indifference (‘‘ our instinct of self-preservation tells us that 
indifference is our best constitutional guarantee for personal 
liberty”), ‘“‘old roguery,” pacificism (** to the Chinese, the 
Versailles Treaty is not only unfair, it is merely vulgar... 
Ireland is now at peace because the Irish fought hard, and we 
are still lighting today because we do not fight hard enough’’), 
contentment (“a strong determination to get the best out of 
life, a keen desire to enjoy what one has, and no regrets if 
one fails; this is the secret of the Chinese genius for con- 
tentment”), humour (“humour, above everything else, is 
ruining China’’), and conservatism (‘* I feel the racial tradition 
is so strong that its fundamental pattern of life will always 
remain. Even if... a communistic régime should come, 
the old tradition . . . will break Communism and change 
it beyond recognition”). 

He is not less illuminating on the subject of the Chinese 
Mind, Their whole conception of character is based on 
“‘the supremacy of the mind over material surroundings,” 
and they therefore respect the scholar, not because his know- 
Iedge is great, but because his education ‘* increases his 
practical wisdom, his knowledge of world affairs, and his 
judgement in times of crisis.” He emphasises the femininity 
of the Chinese mind and traces its “lack of analytic 
thinking ” and its “* dislike of abstract terms” to the use 
of a language whose economy and imagery keep thought 
‘*“always on the periphery of the visible world.” ‘To say, 
‘How could I perceive his inner mental processes ?” is not 
so intelligible as ‘ How could I know what is going on in his 
mind?’ and this in turn is decidedly less effective than 
the Chinese ‘Am I a tape-worm in his belly ?’?” The 
Chinese * have never developed a science of grammar, and 
their mathematics and astronomical knowledge have all 
been imported ”; the scientific method involves an amount 
of drudgery which is repugnant to them and which, by their 
essentially humanist standards, is incommensurate with the 
results achieved, For logic, they substitute intuition and 


. 


common sense; “ reasonableness is placed on a higher leva 
than reason.” As for imagination, ‘ Wordsworth jg th, 
most Chinese in spirit of all English poets ” because of hig 
ability to find beauty in the commonplace. f 

On the family system, which dominates life jp Ching, 
Mr. Lin is particularly worth hearing. It “‘ results in gener] 
kleptomania with an altruistic tinge to it,” and yet it 
has kept China alive; “they wanted survival for their 
families, and they achieved it for their nation.” Again, “it 
very nearly takes the place of religion by giving man a g 
of social survival and family continuity, thus satisfyi 
man’s craving for immortality, and through the ancest 
worship it makes the sense of immortality very vivid,” 

Of everything —of women, society, politics, literature, an 
the arts—Mr. Lin writes vividly and well, adducing iyq, 
knowledge to support and decorate his arguments, He en 
on a sad note. ‘* Mencius has said that the greatest sory 
is the death of the heart, and now truly the heart is dead, 
The optimism and cheerful idealism of 1926 have give 
place to the eynicism and dissillusionment of 1934? }, 
blames no one in particular and, being Chinese, prescribe 
no specific and immediate remedies. He concludes: “T a 
for patience from the friends of China, not from my country. 
men, for they have too much of it. And I ask for hope from 
my countrymen, for to hope is to live.” 

In writing this book, which is a faithful and for all i 
outspokenness a charming picture of the hardest of ql 
countries for the West to understand, Mr. Lin has deserved 


well of China. PETER Fie mye, 


A New History of Opera 
The Changing Opera. By Paul Bekker. (Dent. 10s. 6d) 


In this book Dr. Bekker traces the history of the opera not 
from its beginnings in the sixteenth century, but from the 
time of the great rebirth of opera in the eighteenth century, 
Dr. Bekker’s chapter on Gluck does not contain any new 
or remarkable matter; but the following chapter on Mozart 
is often very illuminating, especially to the majority of 
people who are probably unfamiliar with Ernst Lert’s brillant 
Mozart auf dem Theater. It is true that Dr. Bekker makes 
the incredible statement that “... as a matter of fact 
Figaro, Don Giovanni and Cost fan tutte must really be regarded 
as German operas. . . . Mozart wrote them to Italian texts 
only because what he wanted said and sung could not le 
said and sung in German.” This might prejudice any reader 
against Dr. Bekker and his epinions ; but his insight inte 
Mozart’s psychology is, for all that, often profound. He 
divides the operas into the Italian dramas of social life— 
Cosi fan tutte, Figaro, and Don Giovanni—and the German 
folk-plays, Enifiihrung and Zauberfldle: and he shows how 
each corresponded to and satisfied a certain part of Mozart’s 
mentality. His discussion of the treatment of the various 
voices, male and female, in the Mozart operas is magnificent: 
and reveals a psychological meaning where unthinking 
historians have often seen either convention or mere chance. 
‘*The conception of love as a heroic emotion was furthest 
from Mozart’s mind, doubtless because that conception is 
furthest from reality as well. The nearer he came to feminine 
tenderness and delicacy—that is, the more clearly his own 
fancy approached human credibility—the greater became 
the richness and variety with which his female characters 
sang.” It is when he treats Mozart not as a German but a 
a human being that Dr. Bekker is at his best. 

The chapter (5) on German opera between Fidelio ani 
Tannhaiiser will be extremely interesting to the gener 
reader, to whom Weber is not much more than a name, and 
Marschner, Lortzing, and Nicolai hardly that. Dr. Bekker 
traces Wagner's descent from his musical predecessors without 
at all detracting from his greatness and originality. He 
points to the great effect of the Paris ‘ grand opera,” with 
Meyerbeer as its greatest exponent, on both Wagner and 
Verdi: and shows how each of these great originals * took” 
it, as a serum, and then freed their systems from it. Lasse 
will nichts von Lieb’ und Weib he finds the keynote to Wagner's 
musical psychology : and points the vivid contrast in Verdis 
preoccupation with the ideal of the heroic male figures battling 
with fate, te whom women and woman's love are only 4 
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oth General Theory of Employment, Interest & Money 
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eae By J. M. KEYNES, author of “A Treatise on Money,” “ Essays in Persuasion, 

atistying ete. Ss. 

ancestral “A remarkable book. Like everything written or said by Mr. Keynes, it deserves the full 

id.” attention of the City.’—Financial News. “The most important theoretical economic 
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ure, anf writing since Marx’s Capital, or, if only classical economics is to be considered as comparable, 

if Much since Ricardo’s Principles.” —G,. D. H. Cote (New Statesman). 
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= League of Nations and the Rule of Law, 1918—1935 

me i: By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN, Montague Burton Professor of International 
give Bate sda dec nistos Sonasag tea abs ig 

4.” Hh Relations i the University of Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

reseribes “Sir Alfred writes with knowledge and authority. What is more, he writes with wit, vivid- 
T ask ness, and charm. He has succeeded in what to most people would seem the impossible task 

“ountry. of writing not merely a valuable but a positively exciting and almost thrilling book about 

pe from the League of Nations.”—Gicpert Murray (Manchester Guardian). 
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The Anvil of War: Letters between F. S. OLIVER, author of “ The 














































of all 
leserved Endless Adventure,” and his Brother, 1914-1918. Edited, with Afemoir, by 
inc, STEPHEN GWYNN. § /Ilustrated. 12s. Od. 
“The book stands as a brilliant self-revelation of a wise, highly gifted and kindly man, deeply 
versed in affairs, a counsellor of Cabinets.”—Zhe Times. 
a “ His sincerity, his urgency, his zest for ideas, are as clear in these pages as the great literary 
ule ability which has made two of his books something like minor classics.” 
<I —Harorp J. Lasxi (New Statesman). 
era not e e P 
om th Short History of the Jewish People, 1600 B.C.—A.D. 1935 
ent sy CECIL ROTH. IWith Maps. 18s, 
Ly new are , ; 
Mozart At last a book has appeared which is in accord with the needs of the time... .. All those 
ty of fe who have felt the stirring of their Jewish soul will find what they require in Dr. Roth's very 
rill'ant competent volume. ... Dr. Roth has been eminently successful not merely as an_ historian 
makes but also as an artist.”—Jewish Chronicle. 
of fact FF a ° : ° . 
Being e Selection from the Corres- 
var a 4 f; Mm d —— ° cal a 
. _ j etters iro In la, 1829 1832: pondence of Victor Jaequemont 
not be i Translated with an Introduction by CATHIERINI ALISON PHILLIPS. 
reader i With Illustrations and Alaps. vats 
it into “No finer letters from India exist, while the translation has the decisive merit that vou forget 
1. He & you are not reading an original.”—Keitit Feminc (The Observer). 
life— Fe “These are surely some of the pleasantest and most amusing letters that ever came from 
—_ India, and they show us the Indian world from a new standpoint. -llanchester Guardian. 
'S how 
ozart’s ° ° - ae ‘TIT 66 : 
‘arious A Reading of Life By S. R. LYSAGHT, author of “ Poems of the 
— Unknown Way,” “ Horizons and Landmarks,” ete. 6s. 
aa “He takes such themes as Religion, Beauty, Truth, Sex and the T’roblem of Evil, themes 
an which have been the subject of the profoundest discussion by ‘great thinkers’ and con- 
; me verses about them sensibly and sensitively in an easy agreeable prose .. . Always suggestive, 
y ; . a . = ” . . is - - 
a: always open-minded, making very little attempt to systematise his thought, relying mainly 
: oa ( on the delicacy of his impressions and the integrity of his record. His tone is even through- 
ie: out. There is deep and pervasive feeling, but no escape of anguish or ardour.” 
aa , —Sik Joun Sovire (Daily Telegraph). 
till ! “Touching and adorning all the larger issues, his book is full of memorable sentences. If 
) it is to be regarded as its author’s testament, it is, both in spirit and in phrase, a testament 
a ) of beauty.”—Punch. 
eneral , ENGLAND UNDER GEORGE I 
Eh The Beginni f th i 
cite fp 1e Beginnings of the Hanoverian Dynasty 
thout By Prof. WOLFGANG MICHAEL, Ph.D. Translated and adapted under 
. the supervision of Prof. L. B. NAMIER. [Studies in Modern History] 21s. 
with Be e . . . - . . _ 
of This volume deals with the relations of the Electoral Court and Queen Anne during the last 
- years of her reign, with the establishment of the Hanoverian dynasty, the Jacobite Rising of 
ook ois RK as : pales ce <a = : . eee ; we 
assem 1715, and foreign relations 1715-18: the Barrier Treaty, the Anglo-Spanish Commercial 
net's Treaty, the Northern War, and the Quadruple Alliance. 
ordi’ 3 All prices are net. 
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part of life, and: often. only: a: complicating. strand /in- the 
web of destiny which they are trying to unravel. And. he 
explains the old accusation of vulgarity aimed at Verdi, 
as a part of the intense masculinity to which the nineteenth 
century had become unaccustomed in music. ‘* Verdi was, , 
‘indeed, a deeply passionate and a fundamentally masculine * 
nature... that the first utterances of such a nature should 
seem to the culture of an over-refined “period crude, banal, 
or even of street-ballad type, is not Verdi's fault. He never 
altered this basic trait of his nature, even in his later utter- 
ances which were, to be sure, less primitive.” 

In dealing with French opera Dr. Bekker shows an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the qualities of the French 
voice and French musical genius which is not common in 

* German And he comes to the discussion of 
Carmen and the newer Italian school of verismo he can 
separate himself from the average musician’s prejudice against 
a rather cheap popularity, and see that ‘ out of artistic 
mediation between Htalian power and French sensibility 
Puccini brought forth a new Latin model... this type of 
play is not international: it represents the Latin man of 
the world.” But he sees also the pathological clement at 
the of this new ~ Those figures which in 
French opera were so delicate and transparent now become 
vocally almost too substantial. They are also pathologically 
touched up in order to lend to their vocal resources a new 
tonal nuance through the addition of the note of suffering. 
Mimi is consumptive : the picturesque clement of Butterfly 
is her Japanese character.” And one has only to run through 
a list of Puccini's other works to trace the same characteristic 

Tosca: a certain obsession with the_ 
macabre in all three of the triptych: and the 
element in Turandot. This will be nothing new to the readers 
of Puccini's letters. which have little of the man of the world - 
about them, and show Puecini as an unhappy and pathetic 
man with a touch of morbidity in his nature. 

The history of the opera after the War becomes little 
more than a catalogue of names and tendencies : and at such 
2 small remove from the events it is not possible that it 
should be much more. The book as a whole; however, is 
an excellent production : and the ‘ bird’s-eye view". list — 
of operas at the end serves as an agreeable guide to the subject 
as a whole. 
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Is Pacifism Enough ? 


The Citizen Faces War. 
(Gollancz, 78: bd.) 


By Robert and Barbara Donington. 


Avr no time in history has the danger of war been more fully 
present to the popular consciousness than at the present. 
The average Englishman is not only gravely, but more or less 
continuously, alarmed. He knows that another war is being 
visibly prepared, and he knows with what weapons it is likely 
The conquest of the ait has abolished the 
English Channel, and there is, the statesmen tell him, no escape 
from the bomber and no defence against gas. 
war casts its rumours and alarms before it. Thus within the 
last week I have solemnly been assured on the * best informa- 
tion ~ that Germany is bound to fight “either this July or 
next.” This attitude of contemporary expectation 
forms a curious contrast with the happy insouciance of 1914, . 
when. as the Doningtons point out, people lived in ‘a world 
... almost nearer to the feudal landscape than to that of 
(our) own age.” And since none of us want war, we cannot | 
help asking ourselves the Doningtons’ question: “Is there 
anything that the man in the street can do to help in stamping 
out this hideous anachronism, this grotesque and_ scarcely 
credible nightmare, War ?” 

The Doningtons’ book is an attempt to answer this question, 
an attempt which, starting with an account of the war-- 
resisters’ movement in the last war, considers the pessibilities 
of the organisation of mass résistance in the next, glances in 
passing at the weapon of the general strike, examines exhaus- 
tively the collective security system and endeavours to assess 
its value and to estimate its prospects as a method of ensuring 
the world’s peace, and, finaliy, in the light of the preceding 
survey, comes back to the original question : ** What can we do 
to help get this straight ?” 

The literature of pacifism is by now immense ; Pacifism in 


to be waged. 


tense 
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‘is the simple refusal of people to fight in it, 


Inevitably |, 


“war prevention. 


ineffectual” ; 
it never will be fit. 


.the book. 
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fact, like physics or philosophy, has become a subject, 
then, say at once that this is by far the best treatment of th 
subject with which IT am acquainted. Its distinguish 
characteristics are clear reasoning, logical arrangement ang 
balaneed judgment. Now, as Sir Norman Angell POINtS yp 
in his introduction, the problem set us by the threat of Wat i 
one that constitutes a challenge not to the emotions Dut ty 
the reason of mankind. I[t is not because men are hard 
hearted but because they are thick-headed that. wars Occ, 
Because man is stupid, because he acts habitually Withoy 
‘alculating the consequences of his acts, he is apt to * Duty 
certain policies, the purpose of which may quite sincerely le 
peace, but the result of which must inevitably be war.” Ne 
trouble, Sir Norman insists, is not really an emotional one 
all, Emotions, while telling us * to do right,” will not telly 
“what is right.”> In fact, the only emotion really relevanty 
this debate is “a sense of the moral obligation to be intaj. 
gent.” 

Sir Norman, as usual, is right. Clear thought is the ings 
pensable pre-requisite of every human advance ; nor can they 
be any alleviation of the sufferings of mankind except throug) 
straight-thinking. The acid power of thought will in the enj 
disintegrate all the flummery and the froth of current passion 
‘and pretences, eat the life out of the false loyalties and bite it 
way through to reveal the facts. Now clear thought on thy 
subject of peace and war is the commodity which above ql 
others this book secks to provide. The reader who finishe 
it will have achieved a wide, calm and accurate vision ¢ 
the whole complex problem in all its ramifications, so fara 
the contemporary mind can grasp it. Tt is a great serviq 
that the writers have done us, and we should be proper 


Te We 


‘vrateful. 


What is their answer to the question with whieh th 
began?) There are, broadly speaking, two ways by mean 
of which war may be stopped. The first, the direct way, 
This is the 
way taken by the conscientious objectors in’ the last wa, 
The account of their movement given by the authors 
comprehensive, well-documented, and — sympathetie. | Ty 
objectors took their stand on the sanctity of human Tif; 
but what in retrospect it appears they really meantte 
the inviolability of human personality. Tt was not so mus 
that they regarded the taking of X's life as the ultipiate 
evil, but the compelling of B to take it. 

As the Doningtons acutely remark, the difference is in- q 
portant, because it foreshadows the later cleavage betiyee 
those who would and those who would not support sanetion 


in the interests of world peace against an aggressor Stati 


Upon this, the direct method, the authors’ verdict is unequi 
voeal. Achieving “a certain spiritual vietory in defene 
of liberal principles,” the conscientious objectors” moyemer 
was irrelevant to the course of the War itself. Nor ean the 
see any © real chance for war-resistance in present conditions: 
This is not to belittle the method. There will always be sone. 
and there is evidence that their number is growing, wh 
will put up with anything rather than obey the commané 
to dismember, blind, burn, poison and mutilate their fellow 
men, and totally deny the State’s right to give such a comman! 
But their refusal must for the present be regarded as a 
aflirmation of personal rights rather than as a strategy fi 
As an ideal of individual conduct, it is t 
be taken with the utmost seriousness ; but it is not serio 
polities. And so the authors turn to the indirect method 
the method of guaranteeing peace by mobilising the ove 
whelming force of the civilised world against the aggress. 
Perhaps the most impressive part of the book is the examine: 
tion of the case for and against collective security. Thy 
Doningtons admit the justice of most of what can be se 
against the League. Its beginnings are * ridiculous a 
but so were those of the British Parliametl. 
It may, it is said, be unwise to give it further powers hefar 
it is fit to use them; but, they reply, until it has the powes 
Faulty as it is, the system of collective 
security is our only hope, and we must make shift to de the 
best we can with it. And so we come to the conclusion 
* We have, in these chapters, tried very scrupt 
lously to discover any workable alternative. We have nol 
found one that could stand up to an honest serutiny-” I 
this “a conclusion worth fighting for? The authors answe 
with a qualified Yes. C. E. M. Joap. 
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A Bronté Problem 


The Authorship of Wuthering Heights.- By Irene Cooper 
Wallis. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Ax awful Nemesis is always in ambush for those students of 
the Brontés who pronounce too pontifically about their works 
end days. Not long ago some shrill anti-Branwellites, who were 
a shade too certain that he had never written a verse that was 
not purest doggerel, and that Emily had never written one 
that was not of purest ray serene, were faced with a disconcert- 
ing proof that several of Emily’s justly admired poems were 
by her brother. Again, with what indignation had the devotees 
of Charlotte repudiated the impious theory, founded on internal 
evidence in Villette, that she had been in love with M. 
Constantin Héger £ Charlotte’s high moral code, they said, 


could) never have suffered her to love another woman’s 
husband: she must have strangled the impulse at birth. 


Dire was the Nemesis when the publication of her letters to 
her tutor at Brussels proved that the impossible was true. 
Miss. Cooper Willis need fear no such disaster, for her 
interesting essay only sets out to prove that Branwell could 
not have been the author of Wuthering Heights: by now this 
is surely a Nemesis-proof proposition. There. are two sections : 
the first consists of a very careful examination of the style 
and construction of Emily’s masterpiece, which she justly 
ranks among the very greatest of English novels. Like all 
true Emily-ites she finds purpose and genius in every lime of 
it. ‘The sentence * One step brought us into the family sitting 
room,” she tells us, “ marehes exactly with the action it 
describes.” It might therefore be assumed that the extreme 
awkwardness of the construction of Wathering Heights would 
not exist for her. It opens with the first-hand narrative of 
Mr. Lockwood, consisting of the short description of his two 
first visits to Heatheliif. After that Nellie Dean becomes 
narrator, she tells Lockwood the history of the family for 
eighty pages. Then he falls ill, and she takes up the narrative 
nynin: in all this oceupies twenty-seven chapters. Lockwood 
docs not come in, except as a silent listener, till quite near the 
end ‘of the book, and now his whole style is that of a totally 
different writer, though Miss Willis maintains that the tech- 
nique is the same, But in the opening chapters he is pompous 
and journalistic, reeking of scholastic pretentiousness. ‘* 1 had 
no desire to aggravate his impatience previous to inspecting 
the penetralium.” “A mingled guffaw from Heathcliff 
and Hareton put the cope-stone on my rage and humiliation.” 
*T ordered the miscreants to let me out with several 
Incoherent threats of retaliation that in their indefinite depth 
of viruleney smacked of King Lear.” . But listen to him 
when he reappears as narrator at the end: * I lingered round 
them under that benign sky, watched the moths fluttering 
among the heath and hare-bells, listened to the soft wind 
breathing through the grass, and wondered how anyone could 
ever imagine unquict slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet 
earth.” 
How can we account for this awkward construction and 


this unrecognisable Lockwood ? Emily and = Branwell in 
that nightmare-life at the Parsonage. when he had been 


dismissed from his tutorship, and daily, when in funds, got 
tipsy at the Black Bull, were both writing, atid she alone 
had tenderness and compassion for him, Is it not possible 
that they planned a book together, that he began it, and 
that she took it over, retaining his beginning ? That would 
vecount for the awkwardness of construction and the trans- 
formed Lockwood, Those early chapters markedly re emb!e 
in style certain letters of Branwell’s (notably ** Old Knave of 
Trumps “): there are striking phrases in them which reappear 
in Wuthering Heights, and there is much other evidence 
which it is impossibie to disregard, unless we suppose that 
Branwell and four of his friends gratuitously conspired. to 
assert that he had something to do with the earlier part of 
the book and with the planning of it. There is, of course, 
no doubt whatever that the fire, the imagination, the genius, 
that make Wuthering Heights rank high in immortal literature, 
were entirely Emily's, but, if we weigh this evidence, there 
is also no dovbt that Branwell was somehow concerned) in 
the book, though his part may chiefly have been to have 
Janded Emily in difficulties. 

Miss Willis in her second section gives us copious extracts, 
by way of contrast and for proof that Branwell had: no hand 
in Wuthering Heights, from a story by him, the title of which 


' it iS pomp6us and purple and muddled and unreadable ; its 


- his own. 








ee 





is And the weary are at rest, and its hero Alexander Peter 
Let it be conceded at once that the writing of this is atrogions, 





a revelation of what vile prose Branwell was capable. But 
in itself that preves nothing, for indeed Branwell’s Possible 
share in the actual wording of the early chapters of Emj ', 
story is very sorry stuff. This tale of his (though unreadable 
has certain Angrian associations, for it should be NOticad 
that before 1834, when he was only 17, he had used the Same 
title in a contribution to his and Charlotte’s Saga, and had 
written a story in two volumes, called The Life of Pigy 
Marshal the Honourable Alexander Percy. Uf, then, this story 
is a mature work of his, it may conceivably be an adaptation 
of something he had written when quite a boy. . . . Why 
a boon it would be to all Brontéites of whatever sect if Mig 
Cooper Willis, with her keen critical perception, would put, 
curb on her genial savagery against Branwell, and impartially 
consider the evidence for his collaboration with his sister, | 
E. IF. Bensoy, 



















Nullum Quod Tetigit Non Ornayi 


My Guided Life. (Methuen. 105. Ad) 


Dr. Scorr Lincerr tells us that ke is in his cighty-seeond 
year. ‘This would scem to be a misprint for a hundred an 
eighty-second ; for, the age of miracles being past, it is really 
ineredible that sucha multitude of activities should have bee 
erowded into so short a time. He has been student, Methodist 
minister, theologian and author of a standard theological 
work, warden of the Bermondsey Settlement, member of the 
London County Council, Viee-Chanceller of London University, 
editor of an influential newspaper, President of the National 
Council of the Free Churches, twice President of the Methodist 
Conference, a prominent worker for the reunion of Christianity, 
and much besides. ‘That, in addition, he should have found 
time to write an account of it, is a feat paralleled in history 
only by John Wesley, and in fiction only by Clarissa Harlewe, 

Heredity, beyond question, has had its say in it. He is the 
grandson of John Seott, a name familiar to all students of 
the history of edueation. John Seott was a scholar, a peace 
maker, a saint, and a man of great business capacity ; and, like 
his grandson, he was twice chosen President of the Methodist 
Conference. Among Dr. Lidgett’s ancestors was a Pierrepant, 
of the kind which old Fuller would have loved to commemorate, 
as well as a Mackintosh who fell fighting for Prince Chastie. 
Another was a Courtauld, of the Huguenot family whieh 
needs no introduction. 

Among the formative influences of his life Dr. Lidgett 
mentions Professor Drew of King’s College, London, Croom 
Robertson in philosophy, and Professor Marks in Ilebrew, 
Later, he came into close contact with that great Greek 
Testament scholar Dr. Fiddian Moulton, and with that most 
profound theologian Dr. Burt Pope. With such teachers an 
apt pupil was bound to gain wide sympathies and a sense 
of the value of accurate scholarship. But he ascribes still more 
to the Divine guidance which the title of the book is meant 
to suggest. One very remarkable chapter relates some incidents 
which go far to justify this belief in a Providential oversight 
of his life. 

It is surprising, at first, to read that Dr. Lidgett felt little 
disposed to publie life of the sort with which he has been 9 
long identified. Probably he was, and felt himself to be, essen 
tially a minister and a scholar. However this may be, its 
by this external work that he is best known, and the chapters 
describing it will perhaps be those most widely appreciated. 
It has brought him into contact with distinguished men o 
the last 50 years, of all ereeds, of every political: party, of 
the most various characters ; and his sketches of these met, 
always acute but always charitable, are full of interest, and 
will be useful to the historian. Dr. Lidgett is a convinced 
Methodist, but his sympathies are wide enough to enable him 
to form friendships with men of views widely different from 
It is this that explains his enthusiasm for Chiristiat 
reunion. Having seen the reunion of the Methodist Churches 
triumphantly accomplished, he is naturally anxious that 4 
still larger unity may be made externally visible. What one 
‘an say with confidence is this, that if all churchmen were like 
him such a union would be at once easy and unnecessary. 

EK, E. Kevvett. 





3y John Scott Lidgett. 
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WORLD HISTORY CHANGING OPERA 
R. Flenley and W. N. Weech Paul Bekker 
A complete summary of the world’s events ‘Mr. Bekker, whose books on Beethoven 
from prehistoric time to the present day. and Wagner have proved popular, ap- 
800 pages, 350,000 words, 400 illustra- proaches the subject from a new angle, 
tions, 54 line maps, 32 pages of maps in that of the voice. It is a book which 
colour, and Time Charts. Prospectus post should be read by all who are interested 
free on request. 12/6 in opera.’—Scotsman. illustrated 10/6 


KING EDWARD VII AND THE FAITH 
SOME OTHER FIGURES CALLED PACIFISM 


R. Erskine of Marr Max Plowman 
John Redmond, Asquith, Gladstone, Par- ‘To the many who are trying to sort out 
nell, Lord Granville, Balfour, and Lord their views about war this book can be 
Rosebery are the ‘other figures’ in this recommended for the help it will give in 
volume of critical portraits, the underlying putting arguments in their right perspec- 
purpose being to show the uncertainty of tive.’—The Listener. By the author of A 
fame and fortune. 8/6 Subaltern on the Somme. 3/6 


PLAN FOR CINEMA TWELVE NOON 
Dallas Bower Richard Church 
An experienced authority reviews the A new volume of verse in Dent’s Contem- 
revolutionary changes in the style and porary Poetry Series. ‘Certainly one of 
technique of the cinema which must come the finest lyric writers living.’—cLrFORD 
about with the ‘arrival’ of television. 6 /- DYMENT in the Sunday Times, 2/6 


3/6 THE MONEY MYSTERY 3/6 


Sir Norman Angell 
An ‘Explanation for Beginners’ showing how money works, uncontroversial, 
but enabling everybody to distinguish between good and bad monetary policy. 
tr READY at the same time, first cheap edition (¢/-) of Sir Norman Angell’s famous 
MONEY GAMEF, the fascinating card game which teaches the fundamentals of economics, 
(This can be used independently or with THE MONEY MYSTERY.) Explanatory leaflet. 


FICTION 


PERIOD MICHAEL AND 
PROGRAMME HIS ANGELS 


Guy Pocock Lewis Gibbs 
A brilliant satire on the finding and found- The chronicle history of a young man of 
ing of a small amateur orchestra in an to-day from birth to marriage. ‘Nothing 
old cathedral town, ‘Perfectly delightful. anywhere is strained away from probability. 
It deserves a very wide success.’—a. G. It is beautifully related.’—HOWARD sPRING 
MACDONELL in the Observer, 7/6 in the Evening Standard, 7/6 





THE NEW TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by M. R. RIDLEY, M.A. Designed by Eric Gitt. Now Ready: Vols. 37-39, 
HENRY vi (Parts I, H, Hl). The fortieth and final volume, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, AN 
INTRODUCTION, to follow. ‘There can be no doubt that it is the best one-play-one-volume 
edition for the general reader.’—Glasgow Herald. Prospectus post free. Leather 3/- Cloth 2/- 
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Shelley in the Dock 


in Defence of Shelley, and other Essays. By Herbert Read. 


(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

SukLLEY has many qualities which commend him to the lazy 
reader: as Bagehot pointed out, * he loved attenuated ideas 
and abstracted excitement”; and as Keats hinted, he did 
not bother to * load every rift with ore.” He gives the reader 
a pleasant feeling of mor.| uplift without compelling him to 
apply the general principle to any special case. Consequently, 
the undiseriminating worship of Shelley fosters a notion that 
peetry is something ethereal and vague. It is therefore not 
surprising that a poet as precise and concrete in his thoughts 
as Mr. Kliot should) write disparagingly of the uncritical 
Shelley-cult. This disparagement has led Mr. Read to make 
a defence of Shelley which shows an asperity unusual in that 
It should be said at once that Mr. 
Read's trivial irritation seldom reappears to mar the other 
essays in this book, all of which send the reader back to the 
works discussed with a new and lively interest. 


urbane and serious critic. 


Mr. Read's defence of Shelley is based on an exposition of 
Shelley's personality in terms of a theory of Dr. Trigant 
Burrow, but it is hardly likely to be convincing to. those who, 
like Mr. Eliot, find that personality repugnant, and it is 
likely to rile the indiscriminate admirers rather more than the 
original disparagement. 
there are already the critical essays of Browning and Swinburne 
to take the sting out of Mr. Eliot's attack. ‘To read Shelley as 
an unsuccessful objective, Aristotelian poet is to misconceive 
his kind and function. ~~ What Shelley tries to do he does ; 
and he does not try to do the same thing as Keats,” wrote 
Swinburne. ~ ‘This poem of the Kuganean Hills is no piece of 
spiritual sculpture or painting after the life of natural things. 

It is a rhapsody of thought and feeling coloured by 
contact: with nature, but not born of the contact”; and 
Browning had already written : ‘Not what man sees, but what 
the Ideas of Plato, seeds of creation lying burningly 
on the Divine Hand —it is toward these that he struggles.” 

All this, and Shelley's own theory of criticism, can be trans- 
lated into the language of modern psychology, and Mr. Read's 


For anyone who cares to read them, 


God sees 





FAMILY CURSE 


by 


John Hampson 


Author of “Saturday Night at the Creyhound,” ete. 


E. M. FORSTER writes :— 

“JY have read ‘Family Curse’ 
It’s a dis- 
tinguished, delicate, difficult piece 


and admire it greatly. 


of work; also a strong piece. The 
reader who lays it down because 
‘it’s ‘all about nothing,’ or ‘ the 
same thing over and over again,’ 
will miss an important experience. 
He ‘must trust the author and take 


trouble; he'll be well repaid.” 








-——CHAPMAN & HALL——— 
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is basic . is ontogenetic criticism, by which ls oe 
criticism: which traces the origins of the work of art ey 
psychology of the individual and in the economic structure , 
° es le ‘ : ( 
society.” Mr. Read exhibits Shelley as a neurotic and th ‘ 
° “ge . ° » 2 ie 
justifies him in the words of Dr. Burrow : is 
“YF the neurotic regarded individually, or as the embod 
within himself of a societal lesion, is an expression of sepa ment 
and pathology, the neurotie viewed organically, or as the cae AND 
ment within himself of the societal continuum, is no leg * : 
e-gpression of confluence and heaith. Lf, in the first inetenial h 
is himself the disorder that is his own separatism and ie : 
sciousness, in the second he is the intecration that. is his oe 
confluence and consciousness.” = A 
Thus Shelley, not completely dissociated ™ from his Original Chin: 
organic unity with his mother” but intellectually matuy rage! 
does not make his peace with society as it is, but eXpresse brill 
i ° — ae ‘ SNS j $ 
his own struggles towards objectivity in terms of some future - 
unification of mankind through love. This ontogenetic 
*,? . . . 5 
criticism ignores the fact that poetry is a verbal art : whey r 


in passing, Mr. Read mentions that Shelley's poetry is essen. 
tially verbal and often has no visual equivalent, he does no 
pause to point out that this peculiarity of Shelley's poetry 
partly explains its small effect on Mr. Eliot, who looks for 
clear visual images ~~ in poetry. } 

In discussing “ Obscurity in Mr. Read come; 
nearer to grappling with the problems of words and rhythn 
It is clear that, in poetry, he most delights in that effect Which 
Warton called 
mixture of ideas, and a confusion of imagery.” 


Poetry * 


“a nameless terrible grace, resulting from 
The merit of 
language, contrasted with painting, as a medium of art, js 
that it is particularly suited to the production of this effect, 
which Dallas called ” the weird.” | But * the weird ” and its 
complement, “the comically fantastic,” are not the only 
important aesthetic effects. There are also the abstract, & 
formal or geometrical, and the narrative or representational 
elements. Mr. Read’s discussion of abstract art, in his essays 7 
on Picasso and on English art, might have been clarified it | 
he had not assumed a simple antithesis of * abstract” and 
* representational.” The representational clement does not 
include the weird, as Mr. Read himself has shown, and pure 
abstract art can never be weird, as one sces when one tries to 
imagine a comically-fantastic abstract painting. “When he 
savs that Picasso ~ found the eyvlinder, the sphere, and the 
cone were satisfactory objects in themselves, and that out of 
such elements he could construct a design which conveyed all 
the purely aesthetic appeal in any painting.” he is uninten- 
tionally excluding the weird from aesthetics. Mr. Read’s essays 
on Patmore and Hopkins show that he intends no such restric: 
tion, and his very charming essay on‘ Diderot’s Love Letters” 
shows that he appreciates, too, that elusive fourth element in 
art, the impression of a personality which emerges even when 
the artist is most detached and austere, and makes the fullest 
use of the principle of aesthetic distance. The obtrusiveness of 
Shelley’s personality, as well as the nature of that personality 
and the quality of his imagery, is probably responsible both 
for his popularity and his unpopularity. 

Micnanrnt Roserts. 








Spies 


My Master Spy. By Marthe McKenna. (Jarrolds. 12s. 6d.) 
The Lunatic Spy. By Frank Groundsell. (Jarrelds. — 16s.) 
Dreaded Hour. By Captain George Hill. (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) 


Many spy books, like medicines, need labels to tell you how 
to take them, whether neat or cum grano. Not so My Master 
Spy, in spite of a determined effort on the dust-cover to put 
you on the wrong track, In its first few pages vou meet Captain 
Clive Granville, who had not only a beautifully proportioned 
six-foot figure, finely modelled face and leonine head. with 
light crisp hair, but also eyes that shone with lean greyhound 
awareness and latent courage. Quite by chance he is seated 
at the same table as Brut Verhagen, a Master Spy, and als 


peal Ss 


the man of affairs of Hauptman Alberic von Schultz, who 7 
happens to be in every respect the living image of Clive 7 


To them (also by chance) enter Galie Fhel, a lovely slink 
Baroness, and Admiral von Kramann, who exudes a secre 
air of strategy. When, a few pages later, you learn that Clive 
is engaged to the beautiful daughter of a shipping magnate 
who is in the confidence of the British Cabinet and has a bland 
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THE LAST OF 
THE EMPRESSES 


AND THE PASSING FROM THE OLD CHINA 
TO THE NEW 
~ 
By DANIELE VARE, 
Author of “ The Maker of Heavenly Trousers.” 
China and things Chinese are in the air. Here is the 
story of the Dowager Empress of China, ‘Tzu-Hsi, 


brilliantly told. With 12 Half-tones, 32 Line Illustra- 
tions and a Plan. 15s. net 


THE FIVE SONS OF 
“BARE BETTY” 
By 
COL. the HON. ARTHUR C. MURRAY 
Preface by 
JOHN BUCHAN (LORD 'TWEEDSMUIR) 
are lively in themselves, and are 


by a verbal duel between the 
12 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


“Their histories 
further enlivened 
Services." —The Times. 


THROUGH 80 YEARS 
(1855-1935) 
Reminiscences of CHARLOTTE, 
VISCOUNTESS BARRINGTON 


“An account of a life lived to the full.”"—Morning 
Post. “Lively reminiscences of a witty woman.”— 
Evening Standard. With 8 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


FIFTY YEARS 
WITH JOHN COMPANY 


From the Letters of General Sir John Low 


of Clatto, Fife, 1822-1858. 
By URSULA LOW 


“A book which lovers of both biography and _ history 
will relish."—Jrmy, Navy and Air Force Gazette. 
With 17 Illustrations. 15s. net 


THE STORY 
OF THE BIBLE 


A Popular Account of How It Came to Us 


By Sir FREDERIC KENYON 


Director and Chief Librarian of the British Museum, 
1909-1930 


“As fascinating as it is complete... equally acceptable 
to the man in the street and to the clergy.”—Daily 
Telegraph. With 9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net 

2nd Impression Printing. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS’S 


new novel 


SECRET MARRIAGE 


Out of Mary Burleigh’s problem, Mrs. Norris makes 
net 


one of her most delightful stories. 7s. 6d. 





es JOHN MURRAY 





























| 1. W. NEVEINSON 


Running 
Accompaniments 


A peculiarly attractive mix- 
ture of autobiography and 
ti essay in which Mr. Nevinson 
i records the reflections and ob- 
i} servations that occur to him 
1 in looking back over his 
| crowded life. 10/6 net 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Private Life 
of Solomon 


i] G. R. TABOUIS 16 plates 
! 15/- net 
A vivid biograpiical narrative 
describing Solomon’s achieve- 
ments and methods as a ruler 
and discussing the complexi- 
ties of his character, 


| Is Scotland 
| EKdueated ? 
A. S. NEIL 








5/-net 
An extremely lively and 
controversial discussion of 
Scottish education, past and 
} present. In The Voice of 
Scotland Series. 





Napoleon and 
Waterloo 


i) A. F. BECKE 3 Maps, 6 Plans 
| 10/6 net 
This second edition of this 
well-known book has been so 
thoroughly rewritten in the 
light of recent historical re- 
search that it is virtually a 
new book. 


Routledge « Kegan Paul 
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your wildest hopes can you anticipate that the last chapter, 
in which hero and heroine embrace passionately and crack a 
bottle of champagne in the office of the head of the British 
Secret Service, will be gloriously entitled ‘ Sealed Lips.” 

However, quite a lot happens between the first chapter and 
the last. What it is I cannot divulge, but it is all very exciting 
and includes one first-class mystification which ensnared me 
into missing a train ; and one short descriptive passage which 
proves that Mrs. McKenna, when she writes of something 
which she has herself experienced, can do so very well indeed. 

The Lunatic Spy also needs no label. By profession Mr. 
Groundsell is a deliberately eccentric band-conductor, and he 
has produced a genuine and very entertaining autobiography 
in which spying plays only a minor part. Having served a 
rather stormy apprenticeship in a choir, a training ship and a 
chemical manure factory, he ran away to become one of the 
Eight Zerbinis. A remarkable gift for conducting without 
being able to read a note of music, combined with his early 
acrobatic training and talent for burlesque, quickly brought 
him to the fore as an entertainer. The War found him per- 
forming at the Kerkau Palast in Berlin as ‘“* Mister Mazzeltop 
aus Chicago ’’ and with an American passport. Quite miracu- 
lously he came to conduct first the Berlin Police Band and later 
that of the Second Prussian Lifeguards. At this stage of his 
career he became a spy, and invented an ingenious musical 
code for the transmission of his messages to Holland. Most 
of his spying was unsensational and comparatively safe, which, 
as he points out, is the case with a great deal of methodical 
and successful espionage. When he did indulge in a sensational 
adventure he stuck like a good cobbler to his last, and was 
carried into Belgium and out again inside an orchestral organ. 
The strain of his dual profession, coupled with post-War 
depression, brought him into low water, but his many friends, 
to whose number this excellent book will add considerably, 
will join him in hoping he will soon be shaking his baton at the 
public again in his réle of ** crazy conductor.” 

Captain Hill deliberately mis-labels his book. His early 
chapters, though they are probably perfectly true, give the 
impression that he is treating you to a sealed-pattern sensa- 
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PORTABLE SHELVING 
All Shelves are adjust- 
able to suit the varying 
heights of books. It is 
Portable and Extensible, 
and additional Bays may 
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DWARF HEIGHT FULL HEIGHT 
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tiorial spy story. His closing passages, no doubt equally 
are mawkishly sentimental. But the body of the eat 
extremely interesting and very well written. First as ai 
ligence agent, then in a semi-diplomatic capacity, and 

in the employ of various commercial groups, he played a y, 
active and exciting part in the hurly-burly that followed thy 
War in South-Eastern Europe and Caucasia. The history g 
this period is singularly confusing and, on the whole, Very littl 
known. It seems to me that few people are better qualifig 
to write it seriously than is Captain Hill, who combines why 
must be an almost unique range of experience with g 
considerable ability for lucid and graphic analysis, A book 
cast on these lines would certainly have been more Valuable 
and would probably have commanded greater success thay 
Dreaded Hour, with its wealth of personal and someting 
rather trivial reminiscence. LAWRENCE Arun, 


Raindrops on Banana Leaves 


Modern Chinese Poetry. Translated by Harold Acton and 
Ch’en Shih-Hsiang. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
“To my mind,” remarks Mr. Lin Yutang_ in his book, My 
Country and My People, 
“pootry has tiken over tho function of roligion in China, ing 
far as religion is taken to mean a cleansing of man’s soul, & feeling 
for the mystery and beauty of the universe, and a feeling of tende. 
ness and compassion for one’s followmen and the humble creaturg 
of life. . - . Sometimes it appeals to their romanticism and givg 
them a vicarious emotional uplift from the humdrum workadg 
world, and sometimes. it appeals to. their feeling of sadness, resign 
tion and restraint, and cleanses the heart through the artist 
reflection of sorrow. It teaches them to listen with enjoymenj 
to the sound of raindrops on banana ‘eves .. . to be tendy 
toward the white lilies on the country path, &e., &e.” 
Tenderness toward lilies, to say nothing of “ sadness, resign. 
tion and restraint,’ are certainly not characteristics of mosto 
our own advanced poets, and it is evidently necessary, if w 
are to understand at all the poetry now being written in Chim, 
to take off our Western spectacles. Then, glancing withy 
naked eve at the list of poems in Mr. Acton’s collection, we 
shall find that even the titles are unencumbered with any & 
nonsense about brave new worlds. Mr. Acton may hE 
introducing us to new poets, but we shall not make mucho © 
them unless we can catch that far from new * sound of rain 
drops on banana leaves.” 

These poets have adopted Pai Hua, or the vernacular, 9 7 
the principle that ‘‘ no dead language can produce a liviy 
literature,”’ and as must be expected when classical correctnes 
is abandoned in favour of a new simplicity or boldness, som 
of them fell at first into crudities and insipidities. Howeve, 
in Hsii Chih-Mo, who was killed in an aeroplane accident ia 
1931, Mr. Acton discovers “* an Oriental counterpart to Rupet 
Brooke,” perhaps on the grounds of his lovable personality, 
early death, and popularity. Then there is the dashing Kw 
Mo-Jo, who says, ** Even when I write a poem, I let myselfle 

carried away by impulse. Every time I have the impulse, # 
once I become like a galloping horse; when the impulses 
calmed down, I become like a burst porpoise.”’ His Resurtt 
tion of Féng-Huang, a duct of phoenixes, seems very spiritel 7 
like a kind of Sacre du Printemps. Perhaps ‘‘ more indicative 7 
of future tendencies ” is 'T’ai Wang-Shu, who “ writes entitey 77 
in free verse” and has evidently been influenced by Westen) 
romanticism. His poems consequently make a fairly dirt 
appeal to an English reader. Mention must also be made d 
Pien Chih-lin, who has translated from Baudelaire, Mallarmé, 
Gide, Valéry, and Virginia Woolf, and whose style is d+ 
tinguished by lucidity and rhythm; and of Lin Kéng, We 
‘admits that his poems are mostly inspired by some momet § 
tary sensation or passing incident.” 

Comparing these contemporary poets with their classi 
predecessors, Mr. Acton remarks that ‘‘ they are no longt 
great drinkers of wine, nor, alas, do they practise calligraphy 
with the passion of their ancestors,” but they are “a litte 
weary of life, timid and attracted to the timid, dreamers who 
are attached to their cool dreams.” He has made his trans 
tions so clear that it is a little hard to realise that, accordif 
to Lin Kéng, “ the new poetry consists of new sensations an 
emotions expressed by a new method,” To an English readet 
judging from Mr. Acton’s anthology its novelty is on the 
whole less remarkable than its freedom from the admonitey 
tone affected by so many of our own younger poets. 
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Herbert Jenkins’ mystery thrillers 
have long been noted for their 
high standard of excitement. 
Here is a list of their 
latest successes, 


EDGAR JEPSON’S 
Lucy and the Dark Gods 


WYNDHAM MARTYN’S 


House of Secrets 


NORMAN EDWARDS’ 


Dilemma 


SEFTON KYLE’S 


Number Scventy-Three 


ROBERT LADLINE’S 
The Man Who Madz a King 


ALEXANDER WILSON’S 


His Excellency 
Governor Wallace 


J. S. FLETCHER’S 


Hardican’s Hollow 


PATRICK LEYTON’S 
Foul Play at Lentwood 


Every Herbert Jenkins crime story 

bears the famous Green label—the hall 

mark of sustained excitement and 
thrills. 
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BASIL BLACKWELL 


Announces 
June 


ae 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
ARTIST. WRITER. SOCIALIST 
Unpublished and Inaccessible Writings 


Edited with Introductions by 
MAY MORRIS 


And a GENERAL INTRODUCTION by 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
2 Vols. 52s. 6d. net 
A. J 
March 11 
A new novel by 


MARGIAD EVANS 
Author of The Wooden Doctor 
CREED 
7s. 6d. net 
Jt 
May 
The Prose Works of 
ALEXANDER POPE 
Edited by 
NORMAN AULT 
Vol. I. The Earlier Works, 1711-1729 
22s. 6d. vet 
This edition ts limited to 750 copies. 
™ 
May 
The Shakespeare Head Jonson 
THE POEMS OF 
BEN JONSON 
Edited by BERNARD HENRY NEWDIGATE 
400 pages. 31s. 6d. net 
This edition is limited to 750 copies. 
Ready 
THE ZOO YOU KNEW? 
by L. R. BRIGHTWELL 
With Wustrations by the Author 


5s. net 


% 


A HONEY BEE 
AND HER MASTER 


by A. D’ARCY CHAPMAN,M.A. 
Expert British Beekeepers’ Association. 
7s. 6d. net 


g 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
AND HIS NOVELS 
by J. B. SIMONS, M.A. 
12s. 6d. net 


% 


INSIDE OUT 
AN INTRODUCTION TO AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by E. STUART BATES 
21s. net 
a 
WHO'S WHO in 
BOSWELL? 


by J. L. SMITH-DAMPIER, M.A., D. LITT 
10s. 6d. wet 








The Times Litevavy Supplement—‘ A useful 
addition to Johnson literature, and keen interest 
and long and de reading have made Mr. Smith- 
Dampier welt titted for the task he has set 
himself.”” 


BASIL BLACKWELL - OXFORD 
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== The Public Life 


Arnold Bennett’s Letters to his Nephew Richard 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) Bennet 


e Tus record of amazing energy, of dinners and Cruises 
Nn S | e casinos and Blue Trains, of a life crammed with public anal 
ances and yet a life which found time in the small 4, 
before the first engagement for a literary Production g 
f- U ro e enormous quantity, is curiously reminiscent of Tames, 
fantasy of The Private Life. James, it will be remember 
was fascinated by his vision of Robert Browning, the ines, 
out, with his. “loud, sound, normal, hearty presence al 
by JOH N GUNTH ER bristling with prompt responses and expected opinions aaj 
usual views,” and his other personality ‘ who sat at a tab 
- : all alone, silent and unseen, and wrote admirably deep anf 
Sunday Times :-— brave and intricate things.” And for comparison there wa 


“| have read no survey of European another figure in the London of his time : 


affairs half so engrossing in the whole “that most accomplished of artists and most dazzling of men gf 
the world whose effect on the mind repeatedly invited to appraiy 


a) ° . . . 
past ten years. him was to beget in it an image of representation and figuration 
so exclusive of any possible inner self that, so far from there bxj 


Times Literary Supplement:— here a question of an alter €J0. 2 double personality, there soem 
A searce a question of a real and single one, scarce foothold or Margi 


‘** Dramatic, entertaining and informa- for any private and domestic ego at all.” 
tive.” One must not press the comparison with Browning or Wik 


' too far, for Bennett was obviously a man of as much greate 
Daily T elegraph :— honesty and human kindliness than the one as he was4 


“One of the most educative and much smaller writer than the other. His engaging Vanity 


an : about his clothes (the shoes which cost five guineas a pair) 
exciting books which | have read for and the hotels he stayed in, his sometimes rather absurj 


years.” self-assurance (“I may say that I disagree with Einsteins 
‘ theory of curved space’), were only aspects of his honesty, 
4th Impression. He may have led as public a life as Wilde's, but he was no 
concerned, except in his superficial vanities, with the appear. 
12s. 6d. net ance he made ;_ he spoke what he thought whether it might 
damage him in the eyes of the unsympathetic or not. 


And unlike Browning's his public life had become hg 
HAMISH HAMILTON | work : the huge hotels, the yachts, the wagon-lits, the company 














of millionaires and Cabinet Ministers: these were his material, 
No writer has been more shaped by success : genuinely shaped, 
for the literary conscience which was nurtured on Flaubert 
never allowed him in his serious work to write for the sake 


ie Ue aa ae Ue ae Ae Ue 8 Rs ALR NA Le ae A ALS AR AR NA LR LL of popularity. Popularity simply overtook him. For the 
ae public life was not his first material—-at the time of TW 



































Old Wives’ Tale—and he made one mysterious, because'# 
unexpectedly successful, return, away from Lord Raingg, 
to the people for whom his sympathy had been deeper, wit 
moved his creative brain, perhaps because they belonged to his 
earlier years, in a far more poetic manner, in Riceyman Steps 

‘In these letters, kindly, sympathetic, oceasionally harsh 
when he felt his nephew's conduct needed improving socially 
| we read between the accounts of dinner parties and theatre 
| parties of a few early morning visits to Clerkenwell: t 
| get” the scene of Riceyman Steps took much less time 
| than his exploration of the Savoy for Imperial Hotel, perhaps 
+. | | because it connected, as that excellent piece of documentary 





the books ! 


in this issue of 


N oo 
“The Spectator” 
Usually the documentary eye served him only too wel 
Vivid descriptive informative writing came to him easily. 
Again and again the character of places springs admirably 
alive in Bennett's letters but very seldom the character d 
people. The documentary eye Was always vivid: @ 
rehearsals —‘‘ The theatre is very large, very fine, and vey 
cold. A sort of Arctic hell”; driving home after the 
restrained riot of the Olympia Circus —‘* we came home wit 
the brougham full of hydrogen balloons, which occasionall 
swept out on their strings through the window into th 
infinite ether”; noting the quality of the Iemonade até 
dance hall; recording that Lord Rothermere’s house hal 
seventeen bathrooms. He had an unfailing interest for tht 
scene, and the scene in these letters is crammed with 
properties, but one has a curious sense that this kindly 
honest, lovable man was its only living inhabitant, ® 
if popularity had robbed him of the only kind of people 
he really, deeply, knew. In 1930 he recorded with his usual 
innocent and candid pleasure that the publication of bi 
Journal in the Daily Mail was making “a great stir” : but 
one cannot help wondering where that stir was to be noticed 
among the *plane crashes and the unemployed suicides, # 
year’s births and deaths, except perhaps at Lord Raingos 
nas : GRAHAM GREENE: 
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Pa ENGLAND 
| how AND THE THE OLD TESTAMENT 
ion A Re-interpretation. By STANLEY A. COOK, 
James NEAR EAST F.B.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
ner the University of Cambridge; Fellow — 
p Academy. Demy 8vo, cloth, map. s. 6d. net 
diner . y , , 
: tage 6d.). 
ol. |. THE CRIMEA (postag . 
Ce, al V . 5/ The aim of this volume is to offer a wesutenportation of Se 
ns 25/- net significance of the Old Testament and of its humanist value. 
Pi " It leads the reader back from the English Bible to the 
a tae The first part of an outstanding work for growth of the Canon, text and contents, and indicates the 
op . : : steps in Biblical criticism. It illustrates and estimates the 
be which all students of the period have long contribution of geography, archeology and the monume, ‘s, 
TO Way been waiting which are placing everything in R. new Fy, ag PY sg 
. 4 ‘ ‘ ; *“Rediscovery of God” in the exilic period is shown to 
The i Eastern Question o with its com- introduce fresh developments in the post-exilic age, until a 
“8 ° : new prophetic movement gives birth to another “ Israel,” and 
men o lexities and enigmas and its tangled the New Testament becomes, in a sense, the last chapter of 
p : 
Ppraie the Old. 


web of diplomacy becomes living history, 


ohn a vivid presentation of a fateful half- Ready carly in March. 
~ century. THE INSECT MAN 
Margi The present volume covers the period By ELEANOR DOORLY 


from the beginning of the 19th Century 


: Illustrated with wood engrav- 
to the outbreak of the Crimean War. 


ings by Robert Gibbings. 
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de. Large Cr. 8vo, cloth. Probably 
bie G L l L 4s. Gd. net (postage 5d.). 

Vanit race aw ess ee PRAYING MANTIS $s. Ud. (p $ ) 

M : This beok tells how a family of children were taken to 
| Pai) France to hear the story of Jean Henri Fabre in the place 
Dsurd THE HUGUENOT where he lived and to see the homes of some of the insects 

‘ whose life story he has written. The story is charmingly 
stein’s told, and now that biology and biography are becoming 


popular with children this book should serve as a good 
' intreductica to both. 


A study of the French Protestants who MAN AND THE SEA 


might sought refuge in Ireland throughout the Stages in Maritime and Human Progress. 
16th, 17th and 18th Centuries. By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
; : _. Formerly Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval 
© hi 12/6 net History in the University of Cambridge. 








Demy 8vo, cloth, numerous line and half-tone 


LO N G MAN 5 illustrations and maps. 10s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 
“The story which Professor Holland Rose tells 6f man’s 
conquest and use of the sea is one of a great and real 
fascination. Charts, sketches, portraits, and diagrams, freely 
furnished on almost every page, combine with the letter- 
press to make this volume a pleasure to read and a con- 
tribution to our maritime literature.”—-Professor and Admiral 
Sir H. W. RICHMOND in the Cambridge Review. 
“Dr. Holland Rose has selected for his latest, but not, we 
hope, his last book, a most fascinating and singularly un- 
hackneyed subject, and he has treated it with the wealth of 
erudition and the clarity of exposition which we expect of 
him. SIR JOHN MARRIOTT in The Fortnightly. 


HAVELOCK 
FRANCE. 


A. Handbook for Beginners in French. By CLOUDESLEY 
BRERETON, M.A., L. és L. Paris, Chevalier de la Légion 
d'Hoaneur. Cr. Bvo, sewed. Is. net (postage Id.). 


Indispensable for beginners in French, useful to those who 




















; - ; be to Poe a| more — ry tain even baer — 

? i now their France" will find something new. A wise an 

‘Questions ot our Day witty epitome of the land, people, family life, education, 

literature, etc., summing up in a few sure, rapid strokes the 

<xperiences of a lifetime, by one who, to judge by the signal 

honour the French have conferred on his writings, reaily 
knows Frence. 





An important book, the fruit of a long 
and well-digested experience of life and 


people. The final impression received THE FOURFOLD SACRAMENT 
from these 100 essays is that of having A Book cf Devotion. By J. S. HOYLAND. Second 
been in contact with a calm, unsenti- Edition, Second Impressicn. Cr. 8vo, sewed. 2s. 6d. net 
mental serenity achieved through struggle (postage 3d.). 


and uncompromising thought. Havelock THE ROAD 


Ellis, through his large correspondence ate : 
: g 5 | : A Manual of Services on New Lines. By N. C. 








keeps unusually in touch with problems SHERWOOD. F'scap 8vo, limp cloth. Is. net (postage Id.). 
stirring the minds of people of ali ages, ‘Has been composed with reverence and understanding.’ — 


Church of England \ 


eemorer 
j wopercle 


all countries and all classes. 8/6 net 
. Cheap Edition. 

HENRI CARRE CHALLENGE TO NEURASTHENIA 
By D. N. ARMITAGE. Forewerd by Professor E. S. 
The King’s Darling beg bt renin Sol ot 
*M. Carre makes pretty play with the et little book. . .. It will be found most 


i a Sie as a id Ss helpful to those who have to deal with nervous patients, 
9 > ¥ elaide s ; 
glitte ded = qualitie s of Adelaide, Duchess whether they have to handle them as laymen, nurses or 


of Burgundy, mother of Louis XV’ | doctors."—Medica! Times. 
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Going Too Far 
Flowers for the Judge. By Margery Allingham. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Loss of the ‘Jane Vosper.’ By Freeman Wills Crofts. 
(Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
Death At Breakfast. By John Rhode. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
The Arabian Nights Murder. By John Dickson Carr. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
The Unicorn Murders. By Carter Dickson. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 
Murder at 28.10. By Newton Gayle. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 
The Cambridge Murders. By Adam Broome. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 
Murder Goes Fishing. By Theodore Pratt. (Selwyn and 
Blount. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuouca all of the first six novels under review are distinctly 
above the average of detection-writing, Miss Allingham is 
awarded without hesitation this month’s O.M., or Order of 
Murder. Flowers for the Judge (an attractive but not too 
relevant title), by its sense of proportion and its all-round 
excellence, shows up each of its competitors as comparatively 
unbalanced—going, in one direction or another, too far. 
Miss Allingham has a really unusual talent for creating lov- 
able characters, and—what is more diflicult—for the creation 
of thoroughly convincing unlovable ones: the clerk, Rigget, 
is ® case in point. She takes great pains with her minor 
characters too: the charwoman, Mrs. Austin is a devilishly 
authentic blend of the kind intention and the ghoulish effect. 
The setting is beautifully done, an old-established publishers, 
one of whose directors has vanished into thin air within sight 
of two witnesses while another is found gassed in the firm’s 
strong-room. Not the least of many original things about 
this book is.the way the author makes her heroine, a chic, 
charming, beautiful creature, actually deleriorale under the 
strain of tragedy. Tow intrepid--and how admirable! Miss 
Allingham’s writing is humorous and supple : I found only one 
phrase to quarrel with—** most stratas of society ” ; she can 
suggest naked drama beneath the dress of sophistication, as 
witness the cigarette-end incident on p. 19; and she has the 
rare capacity of making a case-hardened reviewer catch his 
breath—the trap laid for the detective, Mr. Campion, is 
brilliantly horrifying. Albert Campion, by the way, can now 
consider himself elected to my highly exclusive club of Best 
Fiction-Detectives. The only flaw I found,in this admirable 
book is the motive. Was it really strong enough ? 

Mr. Crofts’ new book is excellent too. The loss at sea of the 
‘Jane Vosper,’ holed by mysterious explosions in the cargo, 
is so vividly described, indeed, that the sequel seems a little 
flat: compare the Board of Trade inquiry with Miss 
Allingham’s Old Bailey scene. Mr. Crofts’ construction is 
always first-rate ; one clue neatly explodes the next, and the 
whole plot moves like a rocket-car. Inspector French is up 
against the most teasing problem of his career: the first clue 
is not found till page 185, some time after the private detective 
of an insurance company is missing, presumed killed, and in 
consequence the main action seems slow in getting under way. 
One avenue is surely left unexplored too long, but otherwise 
there are no technical flaws. For the pure-detection fan this 
book will be first choice, but I cannot help feeling that the 
author relies too much on pure detection. If Mr. Crofts over- 
steps the mark slightly in this direction, Mr. Rhode puts both 
feet far over it. Some attempt is made to establish the 
character of the victim, but the remaining dramatis personae 
are stuffed men. The whole book, in fact, like the Victorian 
female figure, suffers from an excess of padding that must 
render it to modern eyes as dowdy as it is voluminous. Mr. 
Rhode is unfailingly ingenious with his lethal weapons: but 
once we know that Victor Harleston has been poisoned through 
the razor-cut, and not by the pints of nicotine that are lying 
about the house in tea-pots and scent-bottles, our interest is 
no longer engaged. Superintendent Hanslet is quite unusually 
bone-headed ; surely no policeman would be taken in by the 
flagrantly bogus series of clues which the criminal tosses up to 
him. And never amongst my extensive professorial acquaint- 
ance have I come across one who talks like Professor Priestley, 
a sample of whose conversation L append : 

* But were I a member of the jury empanelled for the trial, 
~ would not conscientiously give am opinion in favour of his guilt 
upon the evidence which you have adduced.” 

One of those intellectual parlour-games recently in vogue 
consisted in the proposing of a number of wildly dissimilar 
phenomena and relating them through a plausible narrative. 


a 
Let us take, for example, a museum : on its wall @ gentle 
is found sitting clad in a top-hat and false whiskers > some 
has thrown a lump of coal at one of the inner Walls ; Withiy 
also are discovered an attendant tap-dancing at midn; 
round a mummy-case, two more pairs of false Whiskers 
a corpse clutching a cookery-book in its hand. Such, belcg 
it or not, is the situation with which Mr. Carr Opens his ney 
book. Mr. Carr could not be unreadable if he tried, 
this time I feel he has gone too far. Dr. Illingworth and § 
Herbert Armstrong are figures of too much fun ; you Will 
tainly split your sides over them ; but the book rather rads 
up in the process. Fhe Unicorn Murders is equally readable 
and equally damaged by excess. Here the excess js not 
comic exuberance but of factual complication. The oppr; 
situation presents a man killed in a Marseilles street by 
something that has left a wound disagreeably suggestive g 
a unicorn’s horn; and a young woman solemnly greeting y 
friend in a Paris café with the first two lines of * 'The Lig 
and the Unicorn.” ‘That is good. Better still is the POsitigg 
where a number of people are flood-bound in a castle 
the Loire, knowing that the notorious murderer, Flam; 
and his famous adversary, Gasquet, are present in disgui 
but not knowing the identity of either the criminal or % 
detective. At this point, however, the story begins to 
overloaded with coincidence and further — confusion af 
identities. For those who suspect that J. Dickson Carr aq 
Carter Dickson are one and the same writer, more circu. 
stantial evidence is now forthcoming : (1) the growing family 
likeness between Dr. Fell and Sir Henry Merrivale; () 
the paradoxical opening gambits of the Arabian Nigy 
Murder and the Unicorn Murders ; (3) the fact that in beth 
these books the unusual phrase “ you overgrown gnome” 
appears. By the way, Sir Henry, “ Quocumaque aspicio, nikil 


>. 


est pontus et aer” 































a flood: Mr. Newton Gayle pegs his down even mor 
effectually—they are all shut up in a house on Puerto Rig 
by the worst hurricane that this afflicted island has eve 
known. ‘The island has been afflicted too, it seems, by th 
exploitation of reactionary capitalists. Otto Wallington, 
New Deal politician, who is trying to improve condition, 









is discovered badly wounded on the dunes and got into th? 
house just before the hurricane begins. After that, Jama 






Greer and Dick Piper have the time of their lives tryin 
to keep the hurricane out of the house and the wouldte 
murderer out of Wallington’s bedroom. One might ask why, 
knowing that the murderer was one of the house party, 
James Grecr did not confine them all to one room till th 
danger was past. Otherwise, the plot is neat and reasonable, 
Mr. Gayle’s style is on the whole good; he is not free frm 
the American itch to overwrite, but it is difficult to ove 
write a hurricane. 

It is a far ery, as they say, from Puerto Rico to Cambridg, 
And a very odd Cambridge when one gets there, if we aret 
believe Mr. Adam Broome. The fact that a Professor begins 
lecturing “to the accompaniment of a hundred pens ad 
pencils scratching over the surface of as many note-books” 
suggests to me that Adam Broome hails from Girton, ke 
that as it may, two West African students are shot, anda 
extraordinary pseudo-Gothie or Late-Temperance-Tract ste 
of verbal architecture is maintained throughout. For anyone 
who wants a novel view of swamp life in West Africa and Bat 
Anglia, this book is a snip. Mr. Pratt is a neweomer to dete 
tion. He has invented a very bright murder-method. Ashe 
says, * When a man catches a fish, that isn’t news ; but when 
a fish catches a man, that is news.” There is some genuinely 


















exciting stuff here, especially the big-game fishing at the ed 77 





But Mr. Pratt lays himself open to severe criticism on the 
following counts : (1) The exposure reveals too many clues mi 
adequately brought out before ; e.g., the secret passage ; (ai 
one brings in a Communist, one should be able to put at least 
the stock Marxist arguments in his mouth; (3) Englis! 
sentences of this sort just will not do : 

* He was the single mourner who demonstrated for the dead 
After his lone salt was spilled . = : 

* By not telling ts what vou say may make it worse for Lesl 
than it actually is.” 

“ This traumata became a phobia with him.” 
The traumata inflicted on the English language by writers# 
indeed becoming a phobia with this reviewer. 

NricuHo.as BLAKE. 














is net correctly quoted. Mr. Dickson obtain 
concentration of activity by beleaguering his characters iF 
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FASCIST ITALY 


HERBERT VIVIAN 


‘a sequel to ae 
A at country since Mussolini 


established his powerful dictatorship. 


true atmo 
a visit to 


crushed 


“Tialy at War,” illustrating the surprising progress 
Communism 
Every page reflects the 
sphere ot the Italian people and vivid impressions of 
Abyssinia complete a most readable book. Illus. 16/- 


HUTCHINSON’s 


important new 7/6 Novels 


STEPHEN McKENNA’s 
While of Sound Mind 








and 





, NOMAD °F SEA 


Memoirs of a British Merchant 
Sktpper and Smuggler 
“Capt. Guy 
de Reya wields a vivid pen.”—CyriL DaLMAINE in the Sunday 
‘ “A remarkable and lively 


Capt. GUY de REYA 


«A really fascinating series of yarns.”—Reynolds 


“Thrilling reading.”—Star 


Ratpw StTRAvsS: 
Way. 
to think about ”—S. Times 


“Worked out in an entirely original 
An enjoyable book which leaves the reader much 





DENNIS WHEATLEY’s 
They Found Atlantis 








‘eting . ie cypress z 
ie Bee Edinburgh L. News Illustrated 16/- 
Positig EDMUND 


RIDER 7. SUN 














“Tt really is good, every word of it”—JaMEs HiLTon 
“ None could fail to be held. Alive with drama and 
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Mande WARE action ”—Daily Mail, “A rattling good yarn ”—S. Times 
isouy Five or six stories by this author are on Edward O'Brien's - - 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Family Curse. By John Hampson. 

Sixth of June. By Stanley Hopkins. 

Waters of Life and Death. By A. Voronsky. Translated by L. 
Zarine. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Salka Valka. By Halldor Laxness. Translated by F. H. Lyon. 
(Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


(Chapman and Hall. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


7s. 6d.) 


TuERE has never been anything flashy about the writings of 
Mr. John Hampson, who made a name with his first book, 
Saturday Night at the Greyhound, and is sometimes represented 
as a sort of Midland regional novelist. His second book, 
O Providence, made it clear that he was not going to aim at 
any facile smartness, but at a careful and not at all conven- 
tional delineation of the aspects of life that interest him. 
Next came Strip Jack Naked, a touching story of two working- 
class brothers, in which the quictness of his manner was 
particularly marked. And now he has produced his most 
ambitious and perhaps his best book. Family Curse, lam happy 
to notice, is not a family saga or cavaleade. It does not tell 
us what Granny’s granny’s reactions were when she heard 
that the Battle of Waterloo had been won on the playing fields 
of Eton, or how Auntie Maud sincerely regretted the Passing 
of a Great Queen. Mr. Hampson does not peer fondly upwards 
into the branches of a family tree, but, using a very sharp axe, 
brings it to earth with a crash. 

Old Mrs. Sumerle, the widow of a Birmingham wholesale 

baker, took a turn for the worse, and most of her seven 
children received a telegram that said ‘* Mother failing rapidly.” 
and ended with a summons to her bedside. The effect of this 
news upon them and their behaviour in obeying the call are 
used by Mr. Hampson as a basic theme, from which he develops, 
with obvious delight and a mixture of mocking humour and 
deep seriousness, the hidden truth about their lives and 
characters, playing subtly ort all the open and secret variations 
of family feeling. As a technical feat the book is remarkable, 
though I can imagine some readers may find that some strings 
are a little too much harped on; as a story and a truthful 
presentation of a side of contemporary life it is irresistible, 
and if Mr. Hampson gets in some shrewd hits below the belt, 
that is only because he is engaged in an all-in grappling with 
the problems he has set himself. Old Mrs. Sumerle 
“was a good woman, a very good woman. She went to chapel 
on Sunday, she made her children go too. . . . She visited the sick, 
providing that they were respectful and respectable. She neither 
drank nor smoked, nor would she allow a pack of cards in the house. 
She professed obedience to her husband, and demanded obedience 
from her children. Was that not enough ? She was a woman, wife 
and mother, who put her husband and children before herself. . .. 
She believed in appearances, in orderliness, in tradition, in ortho- 
doxy, in ritual, in capitalism, in capital punishment, in success. 
She was a good woman. ‘Don’t let mother know : it would upset her? 
That was her reward.” 
How easy it would have been for Mr. Hampson to abandon 
himself to irony and caricature ; but no, Mrs. Sumerle and all 
her children are human, they love or hate this, they are afraid 
of that, and though they have their limitations (there can be 
no possible mistake about this) they are not figures of fun 
but of flesh and blood —with the emphasis rather on flesh, for 
Mr. Hampson is nothing if not honest. The deathbed scene is 
especially good, with its mixed motives, its terrors and 
trivialities. Since the family tend to be a mixture of the con- 
ventional and the petty, the stupid and the pretentious, 
those members of it who show generous feelings, treat their 
children sensibly, or have a touch of imagination, shine by 
contrast. But Mr. Hampson takes us deeper than that, as his 
prefixed quotation from Mr. Yeats foreshadows: ‘* What if 
there is always something that lies outside knowledge, outside 
order? What if at the moment when knowledge and order 
seem complete that something appears?” Among the 
Sumerles “ something ’’ appears in Johnny, the black sheep 
who is neither black nora sheep, the artist among the bourgeois, 
an instrument of ‘‘ the wild untellable power that lay secret 
in the heart of man, the power that fluttered and struggled 
with dim insistence against the rule of organised formal 
authority . . . the secret enemy.” 

If the secret enemy expresses itself through Johnny Sumerle 
by making him an idealist among philistines, a facer of facts 
among prevaricators, and a homosexual among the much 
married, in the other three books on my list it is bodied forth 


in the idealist as revolutionary. Nathan Fies, the revolutig, 
ary who appears in Sith of June, makes a pretty and fashio 
able foil to the smugness of the well-to-do. This is g book thy 
bears some resemblance in plan to Mr. Hampson’s, for it aly 
deals with the life of a family on a single day. Miss Hopkins 
first novel was praised in various quarters for the eS mj 
maturity with which it was written, and I have no oubt thy, 
this second one is just as smooth. -After Family Curse i 
seems a little high-flown, a little too “‘ artistic ” and strain; 

after what certain kinds of Americans love to call sophistig, 
tion, but this does not mean that Miss Hopkins lacks intelligens 
or what is called a knowledge of the world. She uses thy 
qualities to paint-a rather depressing picture of people who do 
not seem to belong there trying to ‘* hold on to the old ways" 
in Virginia. 

In Waters of Life and Death the “ secret enemy” cong 
very much into the open. This is described as an “ autobjp, 
graphical historical’ novel that * deals accurately and fi 
the inside with the birth and growth of the revolutiongy 
movement which culminated in the establishment of ty 
present U.S.S.R.” The author, the son of a priest, was bon 
in 1884, joined the Bolsheviks in 1904, was imprisoned, seq} 
to Siberia, and was one of the delegates to the Bolsheyk 
conference at Prague in 1912. In 1917 he became chairmy 
of the Odessa Soviet, and later edited ‘‘ the foremost literay 
journal in Russia.” As a critic, we are told, “ he insisted qf 
the necessity of good style and appealed for a new revolutionan | 
romanticism.” I do not know if this book is an example ¢ 
“revolutionary romanticism,” but it gives an extremely 
interesting account of a life devoted to the “ secret enemy,” 
It succeeds in conveying the “ indescribable, haunting flavor 
of those days, the romance of the first barricades, and of e. 
chanted youth,” and, looking back at the years of trial an 
danger, Voronsky says : 

** My friends and I lived an outcast existence that was devoil 
of all the ‘ personal’ elements which sweeten the ordinary-round ¢ 
normal life. Sometimes ... I have a feeling of regret that I ha 
to sacrifice so much. But... I know that my sacrifices were novs. 
sary; I know that they were worth making, for I can say with prid 
that I, too, played my part in the making of a now life, in the birth 
of a New Russia.” 

There are glimpses of Lenin and his sister, Gorki, Ordjonikidy, 
and other famous persons. ‘The portrait of Lenin is particulary 
lifelike : 

** And sometimes, perhaps most often, I experienced, in looking 
at him, a warm, expansive feeling of vitality. Everything in hm 
was extraordinarily quick, tireless, encouraging, stimulating au 
comforting. He was reshaping the human species .. .” 


We know by now that revolutionary fervour, particular 7 
among Russians, is akin to religious fervour, and just as ov 
need not be a Buddhist to admire Oriental art, so one nee) 
not be a Communist to admire the force which has been lett § 


to Russian activities by conviction. A considerable part 
this book describes, often beautifully, the author’s exile it 
Siberia, and it was there that his conviction of the necessity d 
socialism seems to have ripened. He sees it as an attempt 
free mankind from the ‘** mindless, onward flow of the water 
of life and death,” the blind forces of nature, and to subdi 
** the organic forces of the instincts ** to reason, so that mar 
kind may “ at last emerge from the dominion of necessity into 
the realm of choice and freedom.” 

Salka Valka, the second Icelandic novel to appear in thi 
country lately, also has its Bolshevik idealist, who is in the 
long run more effective as a philanderer than a revolutionary. 
It seems that there are only 100,000 people in Iceland, bit 
they think so highly of Halldor Laxness that they support hia 
on an annual parliamentary grant. He depicts a woman dl 
considerable horse-power in a tough environment where i 
would be useless ‘* to lie on one’s back and wait for roast gee* 
to come flying along with knives and forks on their backs’ 
Into an atmosphere of cod’s heads and poetry, coffee atl 
hymns, godliness and primitive passion, the “ secret enemy’ 
arrives not only in the shape of Bolshevism, but bringing su‘ 
“foreign notions” as ‘ Krishnamurti, bobbed hair, atl 
influenza.” But primitive passion is the thing, even thougi 
it has a fishy flavour : ‘‘ When he embraced her a smell of stl 
fish rose from her clothes ; even her kisses were salt.” 
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A Private Income—NOT a Salary 


AOO 


A YEAR 
FOR LIFE > 
for YOU/ 


HINK of it! Nota salary necessitating daily work 
at the Office, Factory or Shop, but a private income 
to be paid to you every year as long as you live. 





YOUR CHILDREN CARED FOR AND 
EDUCATION GUARANTEED. 


And while you are qualifying for it—to begin, say, when 
vou reach age 60—you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that if you do not live to that age the Capital Sum | 
arranged for, plus profits, will provide a monthly income | 
to meet your family’s everyday requirements and to 
educate your children. Should your death be caused by 
an accident, your family would receive an additional 


‘£5,000. 


If, in consequence of illness or accident, you become 
totally incapacitated, no further saving deposits need 
be made. Yet your pension or the monthly income 
for your family would be paid just as if you had 
continued making the deposits. 


Every year you save for your comfort in later years 





; you will secure a reduction in your income tax—a big 


YOURSELF AND WIFE LIVING IN consideration in itself. 
UNSTINTED COMFORT WITH THE 
FUTURE AMPLY SECURED. 








It is a wonderful plan which can be obtained for any 
amount, large or small, by regular annual savings. 


An enquiry will bring you, without obligation, exact 


details suitable to your own requirements. 
t 











la 


It will bring independence and comfort to you and yours. 
| 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Please tell me more about your Pension-Protection Plan. ‘These 
are the details you require: 
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IN ARB 1. c ccc cuatenaceckncasccuntasccdacnsdeacydateduunenvunasecasapbeuenlasastaaietsaae 
(Mr., Mrs., Miss) 
PWS SE «io sidn cnaucadavassundebanvasecncadsuadgdatcakanansduennsuneunenedatiadaddantse 
CRE COPPER on cacacucasccaadasaciascases DATE OW SHIT adicccscccccccsxsenscues 
RETIREMENT WHILE STILL YOUNG Spectator, 28/2/36. 
ENOUGH TO ENJOY YOUR FREEDOM. 
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Current Literature 


ENGLAND UNDER GEORGE I. THE BEGIN- 
NINGS OF THE HANOVERIAN. DYNASTY 
By Wolfgang Michael 


The latest addition to the excellent Studies in Modern 
Hiistory, edited by Professor Namier, is this translation 
and adaptation (Macmillan, 21s.) from the German of the first 
volume of Professor Michael's important history of George I. 
The volume was first published in 1896, and republished in 
1921, and Professor Michael made full use of the invaluable 
Hanover Archives as well as the material in the Record 
QOflice. His first volume covers the relations between the 
Electoral Court and Queen Anne, the foundation of the 
Hanoverian Dynasty, the Jacobite rising of 1715, and British 
foreign policy 1714-1718. Two conclusions emerge clearly from 
his account. Firstly, the choice of the Hanoverian Dynasty 
was determined neither by legal right nor by its political 
abilities but by its suitability to the conditions of British 
political and trade development. But Professor Michacl 
rightly emphasises that the development of the Cabinet system 
was not due to the mere accident of George I’s ignorance of 
English. Secondly, the Hanoverian dynasty firmly established 
the connexion between the Whig foreign policy and the progress 
of British constitutional and political liberties. TEnglish stu- 
dents will be grateful that this authoritative work has now 
been made accessible, and their gratitude will be increased by 
the addition to the series of the second and third volumes. 


A HISTORY OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC. 
1918-1930 
By Arthur Rosenberg 

Tlerr Rosenberg, now at Liverpool, has continued his 
History of the German Republic, here translated from the 
German edition, which was reviewed at length in these 
columns last vear, from the point, November 10th, 1918, at 
which his Birth of the German Republic ended. He is perhaps 
too anxious to assign historical praise and blame and speaks 
sometimes with too much post-mortem wisdom, but these 
weaknesses cannot conceal the excellence of his book (Methuen, 
15s.).. The Republic began to die as soon as it was born, 
owing to the failure of the Revolution to destroy the adminis- 
tration, judiciary and economic organisation, as well as 


the constitution, of pre-War Germany. Using — the 
evidence published by the Reichstag Commission — for 


the Investigation of the Vehm Murders, Herr Rosenberg 
shows the importance of the illegal Freikorps and Black Reichs- 
wehr, with their methods of gang-justice, in the growth of the 
Revolution. With their help, the soldiers, bureaucrats and 
industrialists successfully re-established their power behind the 
camouflage of the Weimar Republic. Hitler is but the legal 
inheritor of these criminal and illegal forces, and Herr 
Rosenberg shows clearly that, before Hitler, Briining had 
already killed the Republic. In contrast with the determined 
advance of the reaction are the party struggles and indecision 
of the Left. Herr Rosenberg ends his history with the words, 
** The counter-revolution triumphed because the working classes 
squandered their immense forces in internecine warfare.” 


KING GEORGE V 
By Arthur Bryant 
To include a complete life of King George V in a well known 
series of Short Biographies (Peter Davies, 5s.) and have the 
volume on sale less than five weeks after the King’s death is 
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a considerable achievement on the part both of the publig 
and of the author, Mr. Arthur Bryant. If the book is then 
rather of industry than of inspiration it may be coll 
at once that industry is in itself a quality to be commen 
Mr. Bryant has gleaned rapidly from many fields, inchud 
one or two serviceable broadcast talks, quoting pertj 
anecdotes and comments freely, sometimes with acknow 
ments, sometimes (as in the case of that rich quarry, the 
Journals) without. He includes three of the King’s }, 
casts, and descriptions of the closing hours at Sandri 
based mainly on the Archbishop of Canterbury's ger 
and addresses. Mr. Bryant speaks of his book as “ this brie 
study of this noble man’s life and reign.” It is in fact Tather 
a record than a study—time, no doubt, was the determin 
factor—but many will be glad to have the record, and jn the 
interval necessary before a more considered work appears it 
will serve its purpose adequately. Whether the CONVeErsigg 
of the record into a study, even at the cost of a few Weeks 
delay, would havé been worth while is a matter of Opinion 
Mr. Bryant (or his publisher) evidently thought not. 



















THE LAST OF THE EMPRESSES 


By Daniele Varé 





Signor Daniele Varé was Italian Minister to Peking, in th 
days when the Chinese Empire had just fallen, and the politic 
sky was alight with the afterglow. The Empress Yehonala 
personality still lingered in the Forbidden City ; and Signor 
Varé, who lived under its spell for 20 years, now sets out ty 
capture “ some of the glamour that was Peking ” before th 
tradition fades. He succeeds remarkably. There have bee, 
several lives of the ill-fated Empress, but none more dire, 
attractive, and magnetic than this (Murray, 15s.). This i 
biography in the modern vein, but untainted by modem 
vulgarity and licence. The artist respects his subject and hig 
art. The story of the “little girl with almond-shaped eye, 
and her hair in two plaits down her back,” who won her way 
from Pewter Street in the Tartar City to the flowery splendouy 
of the Summer Palace, is told with gusto, but also with 
commendable freedom from false heroics. From childhood 
she was quick-witted and quick-tempered ; observing every. 
thing, she kept her own counsel. There was an old propheey 
that a warrior-woman should rule over the Manchus, and bring 
them to their doom. Perhaps she was conscious of her destiny; 
most certainly she fulfilled it. ‘* She stood for the old philosophy, 
the old aloofness, the old disdain. When she died, the old 
China went up in flames, like a Valhalla.’ The unbroken 
continuity with the past was ended, and on her death-bed 
she knew it. ‘* Never again allow a woman to hold the supreme 
power in the State,” she said. “It is against the house-law 
of our dynasty, and should be forbidden.” 































THROUGH EIGHTY YEARS (1855-1935) 


The Reminiscences of Charlotte, Viscountess Barrington 







The memory of Charlotte, Viscountess Barrington, is safely 
preserved in the pleasant Settlement for ex-Service men, 
which she and her husband founded at Shrivenham ; andit 
was her first intention that such reminiscences as she might 
give to the public should be confined to the story of that 
beneficent Welfare Scheme. Work of this sort, however, 
annot be dissociated from the influences which have made 
it possible; and many readers will be glad that Lady 
Barrington, who unfortunately died while her book (Murray, 
10s. 6d.) was in the press, had been persuaded to_ record 
somewhat fully her gentle impressions of eighty years ol 
change in the English social scene from Victoria to George V. 
Her retrospect is, no doubt, old-fashioned. She is a champion 
of simplicities ; and regrets the break-up of the honourable 
tradition of noblesse oblige. But, if she repines, she never 
scolds. A shrewd and winning humour pervades her reco 
lections ; and, though her style may be stiff as Victorian 
whalebone, a good story loses nothing in her unaffected way 
of telling it. Much of her girlhood was spent in Hampton Coutt 
Palace ; and the most charming of her pen-pictures at 
concerned with that historic sanctuary. She was left 4 
widow while still comparatively young, with five children t 
educate. In their interests she travelled extensively, and 
has pleasant and revealing things to relate about leading 
figures on the Continent and in South Africa. With a keen 
eye for character, she gives the impression of being generally 
sound in judgement. Her second marriage, to Lord Barringtot, 
was a boon to her sons, no less than to herself. Like them, 
he was a loyal Etonian; and the Eton tradition cemented 
their sympathies. With her husband’s co-operation she 
realised her dream .of bettering village life, and providing 4 
brighter and a fuller social system on the countryside. She 
































devoted the evening of her days to the service of her fellow 
country-people ; and left a fine example of the British Lady 
Bountiful at her best. : 
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PETER STUCLEY’S 
Private Stars 


A sympathetically written story of two diametrically 


opposed worlds—Mayfair and the depressed areas 
of Wales. FE. M. Delafield says: “It has interested 
me very much.” Gerald Gould (Observer): “ Ve 


writes well, and has succeeded in producing a book 
which anybody, of whatever opinions, can read with 


Ss. W. POWELL’S 
The 3th Guest 


This story of London boarding-house life has reecived 
nothing but praise in the columns of the Press. “It 
js sheer writing and it rejoiceth the heart of man.” 


—Daily Sketch. 

’ , ; ec 
THEODORE PRATYTS 
Murder Goes Fishing 

Something new in thriller stories. “It looks,” 
the Book Trade Journal, “as if the publishers’ high 


hopes... may be justified. The murder is an unusual 
one.” 


says 


C. FRASER’S 
Ouest 
A first novel of promise with a Highland setting, 


which we recommend to those who delight in fine 
landscape word-painting. 





SELWYN & BLOUNT. 





























































IN THE CAUSE OF HUMANITY 





THE RED CROSS 
IN ABYSSINIA 


RIEISHL Red Cross relief in Ethiopia has been 
organised to meet the deficiency in the means of 
relief of the sick and wounded in the military forces 
and civilian population of Abyssinia. 
Two British Red Cross Ambulance Service Units have 
already sailed for Abyssinia, staffed and equipped out 
of the funds already collected. 


There is most urgent need for more money to ensure 


throughout a 
continue to 


campaign, which will in any case 
cause widespread suffering for many 
months to come. 


The British Red Cross Society appeal 
for donations in = money. Every 
shilling helps. 
Please send your church collections and donations as 
quickly as possible to: 
The Hon. ARTHUR STANLEY, 6.B.E., C.B., M.Y.O., 


The British Red Cross War Relief Fund, 
14 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 


Sir 
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NO \4 is the time to assure a share 


for yourself in the prosperity to 


cone, 


INVEST in the British Empire, 


but make sure of security as well 
as an adequate return from 


investment by purchasing 


Gritish Empire 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


Comprehensive Series 


which are spread over 150_ first-class 
British Companies the net 
assets of which amount to £1,884,500,000, 
with reserves of £248,600,000, 
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and — distribute income the 


Certificate 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY 


EASY TO BUY—EASY TO REALISE 
The Certificates can be purchased through 
any Bank or Stockbroker. Sums from 
£30 upwards may be invested. The in- 
vestment can be realised at any time at 
the current Stock [exchange selling prices 


cf the constituent shares. 


iterature 


to the 


For full information and descriptive 


apply to any Banker or Stockbroker or 


Managers, 

TRUST INVESTMENTS, 
LTD., 

160 Piecadilly, Londen, W. 1. 


FIXED 


Telephone: 
Regent 7t7l 
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: _. - MEN_AND.. MOUNTAINS -. ....----- 

By M. Ilin =~ a: 

Looked at either as a’simple text-book-of applied* physica 

geography, or as an example of Soviet propaganda, Men and 
Mountains (Routledge, 7s. 6d.) is an interesting piece of, work. 
As propaganda its purpose is, according’ to Maxim Gorki, 
who writes a preface, to show“. . . how collective energy is 
steadily and systematically introducing intelligent order irito 
the elemental play of natural forces, for the benefit of allsman- 
kind.” As a text-book for children. and uninformed adults 
its method is the modern one of. identifying the. remotest 
physical phenomena with the reader, and showing him his 
importance, and the importance of his work in the collective 
effort. Of course, the author makes the inevitable contrasts 
between the selfish blundering of capitalist land-owners and the 
idealism and _scientifie skill of the authors of the second Five 
Year Plan. “In so far as he explains modern developments in 
agriculture, crop-selection, irrigation, land reclamation, or 
stock-breeding, the book is admirable ; but as is the way in 
films such as Earth, he confuses, very cleverly, actual achieve- 
ment with mere promise, so that the picture of things to come 
appears an immediately attainable reality. There is some- 
thing oddly attractive about the simple line-drawings which 
iHustrate the text, and*one: must admit that M. [lin knows 
how to make facts and statistics interesting. 


THE WHITE TUAREG 
By Operator 1384 

Life in the French Foreign Legion is reputed to be quite 
unlike the romantic adventurous existence of the légionnaire 
of fiction. Yet book after book comes from the press pur- 
porting to be a true aceount of this life, and each one is more 
thrilling and romantic than the last, and told with such 
dexterity and colour that one might imagine that writing was 
one of the daily exercises of a recruit. The White Tuareg (Rich 
and Cowan, 8s. 6d.) has them all beaten. Operator 1384, an 
Englishman, is a member of the Espionnage Central of the 
Legion, and his book is an account of an attempt to clear up 
the drug and white-slave traflic in French North Africa. With 
the help of the fists,-guns, and sticks of dynamite of his friend 
McCann (who plays a Victor MeLaglan réle to the author’s 
Ronald Colman) they penetrate to the heart of the Hogger 
Mountains—whence no white man had ever returned—and 








FOR A LIMITED SEASON 


LEON M. LION presents, _ 
in association with THE ARTS THEATRE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


A CYCLE OF 


1879 IBSEN 1892 


A DOLL’S HOUSE .... Mar. 2-4 Mat. Tues. 
ROSMERSHOLM ... ,, 5-7 4, Sat. 
HEDDA GABLER ....,. 9-11 4, Tues. 
THE MASTER BUILDER ,, 12-14 ,, Sat. 


The cycle will be repeated every fortnight in the same rotation. 
Produced by FRENE HENTSCHEL & MICHAEL ORME. 


‘In 1879 Ibsen was fiftv years of. age and had behind him his 
poetical dramas and his social plays. Between 1879 and 1899 
there were produced the eleven prose dramas upon which rests 
his reputation as the greatest dramatist of the nineteenth 
century. Ibsen died in 1906. Four of these eleven dramas are 
presented in the order in which they were written, in the 
cycle of plays to be produced at the Criterion Theatre, 
commencing March 2nd.— 

These plays have been given not infrequently one at a time 
and in isolation. But this is the first time for at least a 
quarter of a century that there has been an opportunity 
for the present generation of play-goers to consider Ibsen’s 
dramatic art as a whole. 
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JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
LYDIA LOPOKOVA. 


D. A, CLARKE-SMITH. 
JOHN LAURIE. 


Subseribers for the four plays booking 
reserved seats at the Criterion Theatre can 
obtain a reduction of 25 per cent. for the cycle. 


CRITERION THEATRE 
(WHI. 3844) 
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Tuareg Berbers. There, thanks to the help of the bea 


half-sister of the dreaded White Tuareg, they Meet - 


gentleman, who turns out to be an eseaped le 


“ee : . t gionary, ‘| 
promising him a free pardon, persuade him to Fenoune 
chieftaincy of the slavers. Romance, death, torture , 
and the can-can are other ingredients in the story, Which y 






























yublishers claim is stranger than fiction. It is j . 
I shers ss ge « 1s Indeed, is the 
NAVAL ODYSSEY treatt 
By T. Woodrooffe can b 
Naval Odyssey (Cape, 10s. 6d.) is a well-written account q sun 


the life of a young officer in a “C” class cruiser dup; 
voyage in the Mediterranean. Mr. Woodrooftfe tells his st 
in the third person, a method of autobiography which g 


Radis 


admirably in the present case. As the events related hap thera 
in 1921 and 1922, the author is able to put them in true treat! 
spective without any irritating asides. Those years Wen 

eventful ones in the Mediterranean, and the ‘ Cassiopei’ Arth 


seems to have missed nothing. The Turks had desce 
upon Smyrna and the massacre of September 1999 took 
place. The part played by the Fleet in the sub 
evacuation of Smyrna is well known, and Mr. Woodrooig, 
account of the escape from slaughter of some of the Cree 
population is dramatic and moving. The book is Wort 
reading for this section alone. Then there is the other side g 
naval life which the author tells with admirable humour, 
Santander ex-King Alfonso of Spain came aboard, and th 
royal splendour of the occasion and the lavish entertainney 
prepared for the guest, as seen through the eyes of the iq 
pressionable young oflicer, are extremely amusing, 
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MY PYGMY AND NEGRO HOSTS Full) 


By Paul Schebesta 


Dr. Schebesta’s latest book (Hutchinson, 18s.) is notalh 
mainly for the chapters deseribing the half-pygmies of th 
Belgian Congo. Originally the offspring of negroes and pyguy 
women, they now constitute a sort of serf class under te 
tutelage of certain negro tribes. The author studied py, 
ticularly the highly complex social organisation of ty 
Nkundus of Equatorial Province and the Bachwa pygmig 
who serve them, but in his anxiety to avoid technicalities ly 
has Missed the opportenity of making a valuable contributia 


to anthropological studies. He tells us just cnough to whe — 
our interest, and then passes on to the more lurid and comme.) —— 
place phases of life in the Congo, which, presumably, popula, 

taste demands. The Nkundus and Bachwas live. apart, ad THI 
intermarriage is forbidden. The former are the agriculturaliss © 

of the community, while the latter are the hunters an [i March, 
responsible for the villages’ supply of game. The pygmig 7 THE 6! 
have their own settlements outside the main negro village By Y84” 
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and in these ‘servants’ quarters” live their own lives u- 
molested by their masters—so long, of course, as they perfom 
their duties. This economic arrangement works well, and has 
brought peace to these tribes who were formerly cnemia. 
The horrid activities of the Anyoto—* leopard-men ”—whic 
is a secret society for the practice of cannibalism, are descriled 
in some detail, and add the requisite touch of horror to this 
readable, but unsatisfying, travel-Look 


CAMBRIDGE MEMORIES 
By Thomas Thornely on 
Good wine is its own commendation, and Mr. Thomas 


Thornely’s Cambridge Memories (Hamish Hamilton, 5s.) 
of so admirable a vintage that Mr. J. B. Priestley’s forewori 
is, though serviceable, superfluous. There is no need to bea 
Trinity Hall man, or indeed a Cambridge man, to appreciate 
Mr. Thornely’s altogether delightful, and too brief, recolle- 


tions. Every page has its anecdote and every anecdote its 
interest. Henry Faweett, Sir Henry Maine, Laboucher, 


Acton, Judges; Bishops, Heads of Houses, all make thei 
contribution, and none of them could be spared. The writer’ 
capacity for critical geniality (with geniality predominating 
is well exemplified by his report to the Pitt Press on a book 
he had read for them—‘ I was obliged to advise against it, 
but I tempered my criticism by saying that there was enougi 
logic in the book to make it probable that if we accepted the 
author's absurd premises we should be led on to his ridiculow 
conclusions.””. One error may be noted; Mr. Thornely dos 
not seem to have realised that United States Senators have fot 
more than twenty years been elected by direct popular vote, 
not by the State Legislatures. ‘To review the book adequately 
is impracticable, for the only way to counter the temptation 
to quote to excess is to cease to quote at all. The book 
generally is like the curagoa which the Yorkshireman very 
justly desired to “tak in a moog.’ Unfortunately Me 
Thornely has stuck to a liqueur-glass. 
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| YRANCE, GENEVA AND ABYSSINIA 

| THE GREEK RESTORATION 

» A NEW PICTURE OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

) THE CONSTITUTION VERSUS THE, NEW DEAL 
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HELOUAN - LEs - BAINS 


16 Miles South of Cairo 


is the only health resort near Europe where 
treatment by natural waters (Sulphur Saline) 
can be obtained during the winter months in 
4 summer-like climate. 


Radio-active Sulphur Salt Baths, Electro- 
therapeutics. World-wide reputation for the 
treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, Rheumatoid 
Arthritis, Sciatica, Lumbago, Albuminuria, 
etc. Very dry winter climate: average eight 
hours’ bright sunshine daily November to 
April. Particularly suitable for sufferers 
from Bronchitis, Asthma, ete. 


The en pension terms of a 
first-class hotel are from £1 
per day. Special monthly rates. 


Fully informative literature will be sent gratis and 
post free on application to 


EGYPT TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
29 Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


By Baron A. MEYENDORFF, D.C.L. 
By FRANK DARVALL 


THE GERMAN PERIL : 


By W. WALTER CROTCH 

THE END OF THE LIBERAL EPOCIL ? By Professor GEORGE E. G. CATLIN 

GREAT BRITAIN AND EGYPT By ARTHUR MERTON 

CHURCH AND STATE By the Rev. Canon MURRAY, Litt.D. 

THE LABOUR VICTORY IN NEW ZEALAND By W. P. MORRELL 

By VASUDEO B, METTA 

By Dr. J. S. PHILLIPS 

By Dr. G. CHATTERTON-HILL 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
The Sudan and the Suez Canal 


» LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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ROUND TABLE 


A Onarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth, 

LEADING CONTENTS FOR MARCH: 
KING AND EMPIRE. 
THE ROOT OF OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 
FRANCE AND THE CRISIS. 
THE END OF THE WASHINGTON TREATIES. 
EGYPT : THE BACKGROUND OF NEGOTIATION. 
THE MARCH OF SANCTIONS, 
JAPAN MOVES ON. 
COLONIAL RAW MATERIALS. 
THE PULSE OF AMERICA, 

Also Articles from Great Britain, India, Irish Free State, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand, 
Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum. United States and 
Canada $1 per copy, or $4 p.a. India Rs. 15 p.a, Post free. 
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ed through all Booksellers, Railway Beookstails and 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 
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“Oh, Doctor .! Should 


I give him Brani’s 


Essence ?” 






ee ; 
Or COURSE. There 

is nothing to equal it for 
a patient who is so weak” 
. - » Brand’s Essence en- 
ables a sufferer to marshal 
all the powers in him for 
the fight back to health. 
It revives strength so very 
gently, making no demands 


that should not be made 
on the digestive powers 
of an enfeebled patient. 


In sickness give 


BRAND’ 


CHICKEN 
OR BEEF 


ESSENCE 


Brand’s revives strength 


WHEN YOU VISIT A SICKROOM, TAKE BRAND'S WITH YOU 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS 








BUT BE SURE TO USE 
Wa.pore Guus! 


Your thoughts, like your pen, will flow more freely when 
you write on Waldorf Club Notepaper. It’s a joy to 
write on its beautifully glazed surface—a surface that is 
entirely free from “ grease.”” Waldorf Club Notepaper 
and Envelopes can be obtained from all Stationers and 
Stores, including branches of Boots Ltd. (Stationery 
Dept.) and W. H. Smith & Son Ltd, 
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FREE SAMPLE will be sent 
on application to Waldorf Club 
Stationery, (Dept. S. 6), New- 
ton Mill, Hyde, Cheshire. 
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Motorin ’ 
g Readers’ Needs jel 


AN unusually heavy batch of inquiries this month from 
Spectator readers for advice on the choice of a car proves, 
if proof were still needed, that if there is not yet that 


indefinite thing called a boom, there are all the makings of 


it. It is not so much the fact that at least three times as 
many people are asking about cars costing £700 and well 
over as there were this time last year, as the number 
and variety of questions put to me by the readers who 
have the least money to spend. They are very curious to 
know all about every kind of car that comes within their 


price-limit and often inconveniently particular—incon- 


yeniently because in so many eases I have to tell them 
that no car exists yet that fulfils all their requirements at 
that. price. 

It is a common thing—mercifully for me- 
to add to his requirements a list of cars from which I 
am to make bis choice for him, a list that sometimes runs 
to half a dozen or more makes or models. Generally 
speaking, that kind of letter is not very difficult to answer 
usefully. It means that the reader’s mind is already 
half made wp, and that he only hopes for confirmation of 
his choice. The difficult kind is the one in which Tam 
asked to recommend a car’ that has several special 
qualities, all of which are, it seems, essential. -Taken 
separately, not one is an unreasonable one to expect in 
any but the very cheapest type, such features as a sliding 
roof, a self-changing gear, proper luggage space, a large 
chgine or—a rapidly growing demand—a decent-sized body; 
but if you want them all in one car, you must pay for it. 
_ There must be something in the theory that if enough 
people want anything badly enough that thing will 
come into being. The large majority of my correspondents 
want a car with some sort of * automatic ” gear-change, 
some sort of “all-weather ” equipment (usually of the 
drop-head type, which is expensive) and a good-sized 
body for less than £400. Roughly. they can be divided 
into those who think a 12- to 15-h.p. car the best, and 
those who want something nearer 20-h.p. Among the 
ars T have been trying lately are two that come very near 
fulfilling all the general conditions. 


ory 


They are the 12-h.p. 4-cylinder Humber “ Vogue * 
saloon and the new 18-h.p. Austin-Hayes “ York ” 
saloon. The first costs £385 (£285 for the ordinary saloon) 
and the second £378, or £368 with a 16-h.p. engine, and, 
apart from the special wants of my correspondents, they 
are both sound: and interesting cars which will provide 
the answer, I fancy, to several inquiries waiting to be 
dealt with. And here I should like to explain that delay 
in replying to readers’ requests for advice is owing to my 
postponing my answer till [ have tried this or that 
promtising car. 

The Austin 16-18-h.p. is the only model at present 
fitted with the Hayes friction-gear, but I cannot believe 
that it ean long remain so. There is, in all probability, the 
question of “ price, complete ” to be considered, but the 
advantages of this gear, as far as my own experience 
gocs. in 1932 and the other day, are so great’ that 
it is diflieult to imagine Austins of the near future 
it. 


The main features of the Haves are these : 


without 
for the 
driver, after the initial start, when the gear is put into the 
forward position, there is no gear-changing at all. A 
thumb-lever on the steering wheel sets the variable gear- 
ratio (from 3 to 6§ to 1) at the desired point, and the ear 
is driven on the throttle alone. The engine-speed remains 
constant while the gear adjusts itself progressively and 
automatically to the load—e.g.. to acceleration require- 


ments, hill-climbing and’ so on. On the flat the speed of 


for a reader: 









the car increases but not the speed of the engine. I driv. 
the car up a long hill with two sharp hairpin bends Onis 
and its steady climbing. and automatic, noiseless vee. 
change and instant pick-up as the gradicnt eased r 
were faultless. The maximum speed varies with Toad 
conditions. At its “ lightest ’’—that is, highest-gean 
point—this 18-h.p. Austin will do over 70 miles an hog 
It is a really delightful gear to use, absolutely noise 
at all times, and, I should say, as safe as any yet invent 
At whatever point you may have set the “ ratio” leven 
so long as you use the throttle-pedal the car will » 















3 re ., 4 YF, * : Ts . 3 . * 
forward. There is no gear to miss, no possibility if 
stalling. 





A separate reverse is fitted, operated by an ordinay 
gear-lever which also controls neutral and forward driyy, 
It is all very ingenious and simple, and the principal cham 
of it all is that there is very small power-loss and that th 
car seems to run itself, without effort. It should appeal 
to the skilled ‘driver as much as to the unteachable, Ty 
body of the “ York ” saloon is unusually roomy and th 
seating is really comfortable. It has six windows, giving 
good vision, a sliding-roof and a sizeable luggage-tny 
formed by the lid of the spare-wheel locker in the hac; 
panel. The wheelbase is 10 ft., the track 4 ft. 8 ing, 
and the rubber-suspended, side-valved engine, of familie 













Austin design, has a capacity of 2} litres, a brake hor. 
power of 43, and a tax of £13 10s. 

As might be expected, the main attraction of the 12-hy, 
* Vogue ” Humber is its body. It is a design that wa 
to be seen in Paris a few years ago, but 1 believe that 














th 


Humbers have it exclusively on this side of the Chand =! 
It is a 2-door saloon, the doors very wide, without pillan, 
the practical result being an unbroken window-lengt) 





that extends from the windscreen to the back of the body, 
The two windows slide horizontally and in their closed 
position are draughtless where they overlap. The ree 
end of the window is slightly dropped, following the line 
of the top edge. This gives the car the look of a backwanrl 
slope, but it is an optical illusion, the contour of the mel 
being nearly flat. You see out and about in comfort and 
the interior of the car is much more cheerful than mos, 
You sit at ease. 

The 4-evlinder side-valved engine is large for a eat 
rated at 12-h.p. ; the bore and stroke of 69.5 by 110 giveit 
a capacity of 1,669 ¢.c. and a brake horsepower of 42 at 
3,800 r.p.m. It is rubber mounted at three points. 4 
silencer is fitted to the down-draught carburettor. Th 
four-speed gear-box is svnechromeshed on all gears ; the 
brakes are Bendix duo-servo and what is called sell: 
energising. The gear-ratio is on the low side, top being 
5.3, third 8, second 13.5, and first 21.3 to 1. 

Considering that the car weighs over 26 ewt., I thouglt 
its performance good, particularly on hills. It climbed 
the same long hill with the hairpin bends, as did the 
Austin, and it made execllent time, using third all the 
way except for one drop to second at the turn. The 
engine makes very little noise up to 40 miles an hour and 
runs fairly smoothly. The pick-up and acceleration at 
good, and the car is very pleasant to drive. It will 
about 65 miles an hour on top and 45 on third. Brake 
and steering are excellent and the suspension comfortable 
Joun PRIOLEAU. 





































and steady. 


| Note. Readers’ requests for advice from our Motori 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accoik 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of bri 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale 
exchange of used cars.| 


























A new and bigger Riley. Ample 
room for FIVE people. SIX 
windows giving practieallyopen 


car vision. And of course, every 
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feature for which Riley cars 
are renowned—Preselectagear, 
Lever-free Front, Inter-axle 
Seating, Air-liner Frame Brac- 
ing among them. ‘The finest 
all-purpose Riley ever built” say 
the experts, But why not have 
a demonstration and find out 





for yourself? 





RILEY 6-LIGHT S-SEATER “ADELPHI” 
COACHBUILT SALOON, 13 Litre (Tax 
| £9 O O) £350. 6-cyl. ISh.p. (Tax 
£11 5 0) £380, Other Riley models from 
j £269. Triplex Glass and Dunlop Tyres. 
Riley (Coventry) Limited, Coventry 
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HIGH SOCIETY 


Although we 
are Patronised 
by the Nobility 
and Gentry, although 
Their Highnesses, 
Their Graces, Their 
Lordships and Ladyships 
are wont to relax here, 
the Palace is by no means 
expensive. On the contrary, 
the terms, you must remember, 
definitely include all sorts of 
things for which you have to 
pay a lot at less favoured hotels. 
Here is Nature at her most expansive, 
with Enjoyment at its least expensive ; 
exclusive guests, so to speak, on inclusive 
terms. And what nice . weather we’re 
having for the time of the year. 


PALACE 
| TORQUAY 


Golf, Tennis, Bowls, Squash, Badminton, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool, Sun Lounges, Dancing, Talkies, 
Entertainments ALL included in the terms. 


*Phone: TORQUAY 2271 
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@ The DUNLOP ‘90’ Tyre is safe and 
secure. Safety is built into the stout 
cord casing produced in Dunlop's own 
mills. Safety is also ensured through 
the scientifically designed tread which 
grips the road at all speeds. 





WITH THE LONGEST NON-SKID MILEACE 
DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, FORT DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM 


Branches throughout the Wor!d. 


C.F.H. 
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Finance 
The Use and Abuse of Credit 


‘Durinc the four years of the Great War (1914—1918) 
many discoveries were made. I doubt, however, if any 
was more important, or destined to be more far-reaching, 
than the one concerned with the enlargement of credit. 
Whether, if the War had continued for another six or 
‘twelve months, it would have collapsed through lack of 
powcr to finance it, cannot now be determined, but we 
know that the expenditure of many thousands of 
millions of pounds on the War would not have been 
possible but for the sheer expansion of credit. 

In recent years, and especially since Great Britain’s 
‘departure from the gold standard in 1981, this practice of 
expanding credit has received a fresh stimulus and, in it 
is to be found the chief explanation of why high-class 
investment stocks stand at so high a price in the market 
zs to give a miserable yield to the investor, for the political 
and financial authorities which nowadays are closely allied, 
have decreed that money shall be abundant and cheap. 
In 1932, when the War Loan for £2,000 millions was con- 
verted voluntarily from 5 per cent. to 3} per cent., such a 
transaction would not have been possible if the Govern- 
‘ment had not been in a position to announce that all those 
who declined to convert would have their loan paid off. 
‘Needless to say, that only by an actual creation of credit 
could the Government, through the Bank of England, 
have effected such redemption, but, nevertheless, the 
creation would have been possible and because the in- 
vestor knew that it would be possible, and that the effect 
would be to make it impossible for this vast amount 
of money to be reinvested without occasioning a colossal 
rise in security prices, general consent was given to the 
conversion. This transacticn, of course, was not actual 
credit expansion, but a powerful expression of potential 








URING the past quarter of a 

century the shares of the leading 

British Insurance companies have, 
on the average, doubled in value every 
ten years. Over the same period the 
average return to the investor in divi- 
dends received and capital appreciation 
accrued on the shares included in the 
Trust of Insurance Shares has been 
equivalent to a yield of over 11 per 
cent, per annum, free of income tax. 


TRI ST 
INSURANCE 
SHARES 


‘An invest:nent, free from personc! liability, 
in respect of uncalled capital, in thirty-one 
British Insurance Companies. Insurance 
Units may be bought and sold at any time 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. 


Price of Units, 24th February - - 24s. Od. 


TRUSTEES : WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
MANAGERS : TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
29 CORNHILL : LONDON : E.C.3. MAN. HOUSE 5467 


McN 591/2 
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power in that direction, and it can fairly be admitted thy 
Siderabh 


on balance, the effect was beneficial, enabling a con, 
burden of debt to be lifted from the taxpayer. 
Since then, however, matters have gone further in th 
and other countries in the expansion of Government cred 
and while certain benefits have resulted, the Practice hy 
undoubtedly its drawbacks, and to one or two of these] 
would like to draw attention. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL, 

In the course of a recent speech at the annual mee 
of the Insurance institution with which he is conneg, 
Mr. J. M. Keynes, the eminent economist, made certaiy 
references to the future course of prices of British Fund, 
His main contention was that the Government Wouk 
be well advised in pursuing a policy best calculate 
still further to reduce the yield on long-dated Governmey 
stocks. He criticised, for instance, some recent Operations 
where the Government borrowed a moderate amount jy 
short-term obligations and a much larger amount j 
longer-dated stock. It was apparently Mr. Keyng; 
view that by borrowing so large an amount for a numbe 
of years ahead the Treasury was conveying the impressiqy 
to the public that they judged that money rates my 
decline in the coming years, whereas by borrowing fy 
a short term they could have raised the money on mu 
easier terms and their action would have had the effect ¢ 
occasioning a further rise in prices of long-dated securitig, 
Mr. Keynes said (the italics are our own) : 

“There can be no rational explanation of the longer-data 
issue except that they (the Government) themselves have 
confidence in the short-term rate of interest remaining low. Sing 
they largely control the situation, it is natural that hambler fox 
should be influenced by what the Treasury seem to expect,” 
I have placed a few words in the foregoing sentences jy 
italics because they bring out what is undoubtedy 
the great new factor in financial conditions today, namely, 
the power and also apparently, the will of Governmen 
to control monetary policy, and with it more or less the 
course of securities from which a large section of th 
population derives its income. It is this fact whid 
makes it so difficult, indeed well-nigh impossible, fur 
financial writers of today to speak at all authoritatively 
with regard to the course of public securities. With such 
great forces at the disposal of statesmen and politician, 


and with financial and political considerations so closely 


Feb 





intertwined, the ordinary laws governing financial ant 
economic developments no longer operate with there 


former freedom. 
MortGaGinc THE FuTUre. 


It is not merely in this country, however, that this wf 


of extended credit has become so general. It might wellh 1 


asked how in these days of industrial depression ani 
unemployment in so many parts of the world many 
millions can be spent upon armaments with apparett 
ease. In the case of Italy, for example, although w 
may be sure that the financial situation of the country 
will not bear examination, the fact remains that there ar 
no signs at present of the Abyssinian conflict being brought 
to a close for lack of funds, or more properly it should be 
said for lack of credit. And much the same might be sail 


with regard to Germany and Russia where colossal suns J 


must have been expended in recent vears upon armaments 
and military preparations. Even in our own country 
there is some reflection of these conditions, for we knov 
that although we are still suffering here from trade depres: 
sion and unemployment, there is no thought of difficulty 
in raising at cheap interest rates the hundreds of milliow 
which may be required for the strengthening of «it 
defences. It might be better, however, if in every countt 
in the world the raising of these sums for armaments meat 
an immediate strain upon the population thus makil 
more difficult the task of preparing for war. 
However, these modern tendencies exist and. like som 
of the modern inventions, they can be both used ani 
abused. The only point, therefore, I would wish t 
make is that, in my judgement, sheer expansion 0 
credit constitutes a form of mortgaging the future ani 
its Cesirability must depend upon the use made of the 


(Continued on page 376.) 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c.1. 


SIR. GEORGE TILLEY, Ff.C.1.1, 
Chairman. 


SUMMARY OF THE SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1935. 








ME LIFE BRANCHES. Premium Income Seis aaa wee ee man . &1 3,206,884 
INCO * FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES. Premium Income _... wae ia £1,403,903 


TOTAL INCOME £18,895,358 
LIFE BRANCHES. The Life Claims and Matured Endowments paid and 
outstanding numbered 347,432 and amounted with Bonuses to .. oa ae £7,130,203 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES. Claims paid and outstanding 
atta ete eieds iether aeiie eek. eae. * ae £636,488 


amounted to 


CLAIMS. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID £100,182,094 





























FUNDS. INCREASE IN FUNDS 0.0 es te . £5,665,846 
TOTAL FUNDS £89,310,702 
ORDINARY BRANCH. A simple Reversionary Bonus has been declared 
on Pearl Policies entitled to participate in full profits at the rate of ... £2-0-0 
iP INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. To provide Reversionary Bonuses on Policies, ial a 
lamely, Be with certain exceptions, effected before Ist January, 1929, a sum has been 
ments set aside amounting to ... wee te rte. aha ws ae ae aoe £638,069 
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COMPANY MEETING 

- THE ce | 
ScoTTiSH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION’ 
| MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE > 


Tut ninety-cighth annual general meeting of the Scottish Provident 
Institution was held in Edinburgh on Tuesday, February 25th, 
1936, Mr. A. D. MacLagan in the chair. oy 

The chairman. in moving the adoption of the report, said : 

Before dealing with the business on the agenda I think that all 
y resent this afternoon will wish to join in an expression of profound 
sorrow at the loss which the Empire has sustained in the death of 
King George, of sympathy with Queen Mary, and of loyal duty to 
King Edward. 

I would first of all refer to the loss which we have suffered in the 
death of Sir Ludovic Grant. It was a matter for sincere regret to 
his colleagues when the state of his health compelled him to resign 
his seat at the board last July. During the thirty-seven years of 
his service on the directorate we bonefited greatly from the soundness 
and breadth of his views, and any matter concerning the adminis- 
tration of the Institution was certain: to receive from him a full 
measure of consideration and sympathy. As an orator his reputation 
was widely known. On two occasions he aeted as our chairman, 
wnd his speeches were always marked by the grace and neatness of 
phrase which were characteristic of him. We cherish many pleasant 
inemories of our association with him. 

If you will now look at the figures in our Report you will, I think, 
view them with satisfaction. The net new business of £3,206;839 
is the largest amount ever completed in any year of the Institution’s 
history, From the broader point of view it is a gratifying indication 
of the improved conditions in the country to find that in establishing 
a record we are-mercly in the fashion and not exceptional. 

In the matter of mortality, the experience of Assurance Offices, 
though always favourable, varies from year to year. In the past 
year ours has been specially favourable, and to this is partly due the 
increase in our funds of £467,000 as against. rather over £100,000 
ini 19384. You will observe that we have taken’ £100,000 to the credit 
of our Investment Reserve Fund, which now stands at £600,000. 

It is pleasant to find that the rate of interest realised—£4 9s. 1d. 
per cent, or £3 15s. 8d. per cent. after deduction of income tax— 
shows an improvement on the 1934 figures of £4 6s. and £3 14s. 7d. 
respectively. I would again remark that we calculate this rate on 
the total funds, including the Investment Reserve Fund. It is not 
an uncommon thing for offices having a reserve fund to exclude 
it when arriving at the rate of interest yielded by their Life Fund. 
This method, of course, gives a higher yield than that which we 
adopt ; but it is our practice here to show the yield on the total 
funds. 

In regard to the investments, I would ask you to turn to the 
balance-sheet ; 91 per cent. of our funds is invested within the 
Lmpire. We have slightly decreased our holding in British Govern- 
ment Securities which constitute 37 per cent. of our total funds. 
At the present moment in the difference between the balance-sheet 
figure and the market value we have a reserve which it is somewhat 
tantalising to contemplate; but prudence forbids a wholesale 
realisation with the attendant difficulty of finding an equally secure 
* home,” as they say in America, for the proceeds. In other cate- 
gories, Debentures and Debenture Stocks have increased by 
£375,000, and our holding of Ordinary Stocks and Shares by 
£420,000, the total holding of the latter being equivalent to 11 per 
cent. of our funds. Here again there is a favourable difference 
hetween the ledger and market values. That we have realised a 
certain number of securitics—inostly, I am glad to say, at a profit— 
will be seen from the fact that at December 3lst we have over 
£600,000 liquid either on current account or on deposit with various 
banks. These sums are now in process of absorption by means of 
investment and the discharge of our normal liabilities. 

We receive from time to time enquiries from our members and 
others who desire to buy houses for their own occupation and who 
wish to be financed to mect a portion of the purchase price. To 
meet this demand we have arranged to grant what are commonly 
known as “ house-purchase loans” of a select class in certain 
districts. You may perhaps consider that we are somewhat late 
in the day in starting such a scheme, but I do not think so. At 
any rate, in the short time since we issued our prospectus (con- 
fining the issue chiefly to our own members), the scheme has met 
with an appreciative response. We do not propose to enter into 
extensive competition with the well-known Building Societies ; 
but the indications are that amongst our own members and their 
connexions we shall, in the course of time, do a fair amount of 
business on terms satisfactory to both sides. The advence is 
made to the extent of 75 per cent. of the valuation, the principal 
sum is covered by an endowment assurance on the borrower's life, 
maturing in 15 or 20 years, and the rate of interest at present 
charged is 3 per cent. net. The premiums on the assurance policy 
ard the interest on the loan are payable monthly by Banker’s Order, 

Another class of business for which we find considerable demand, 
especially among younger men, is what we call our Adequate 
Income Policy, under which, in addition to assurance payable at 
death, an income is provided for the policyholder’s dependants in 
the event of his dying within the first 15 or 20 vears, the income being 
payable for the remainder of that period. In the event of the 
policyholder surviving, the assurance continues at a reduced 
premium, with right to participation in the surplus. 

I have already referred to the improved trade conditions in this 
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expansion. A'nation or an individual may by the use y 
its credit raise sums which when employed for product. 
purposes actually add to the wealth of the nation op tk 
individual even after the credit expansion itsclf is cancelle 
Can that be said of most of the credit ‘€xpansiongs whi 
have taken place during the post-War years ? ’ 
Artucr VW, Kinny, 


- Financial Notes 


REACTIONARY MARKETS. 
Wiru the exception of British Fuaids and kindred stocks ani 
perhaps also South African Mines, a reactionary tendeng 
has characterised the Stock Markets during the past Be, 
Politics have once again been a factor, while excessive speculy 
tion in aviation shares and in some of the industrial shares 
has been responsible for the creation of some weak Position, 
the liquidation of which has occasioned a moderate set-back 
both in aviation shares and the shares of some of the iron 
and steel companies. The fact is that the Stock Markets oy, 
tinue to be under two quite opposing influences. On the oy 
hand, the continued cheapness of money. acts as a spur to ay 
upward movement in prices generally, while, on the othe 
hand, the disturbed political ¢ ditions in Europe every joy 
and then act as a restraining and even a depressing 
influence. Weeks and months go by during which the Sto 
Markets profess to disregard the political outlook altogethe, 
but every now and then there are some unpleasant awakening 
to political realities, and these are usually accompanied by , 
set-back such as the one we are now experiencing. 
* * * * 
Scorrisu PROVIDENT. 

The meeting held on Tuesday last of the Scottish Provident 
Institution was the ninety-eighth in its history, so that th 
Scottish Provident is approaching its centenary. Tr 
latest Report is a most excellent one, exhibiting a fre 
high record as regards the amount of new business transactel 
for the past year. Policies during the year totalled £3,470. 
in sums assured, as compared with £3,298,729 in the previow 
year. The total premium income, including the amounts 
paid for purchases of annuities, was £1,444,000, and the total 
income, including interest, was £2,345,000. The Funds, whic 
at the end of last year amounted to £24,456,919, showed a 
increase during the year of £467,284. A sum of £100,000 was 
added to the Investment Reserve Fund, increasing it to 
£600,000. ‘The net rate of interest earned on the funds showel 
a satisfactory improvement at £3 15s. 8d. per cent., calculate 
on the total Funds, including the Investment Reserve. Thi 
marks a rise of Is. 1d. per cent. net as compared with the 
previous year. The expense ratio was 16.6 per cent. of the 
premium income, a satisfactory ratio when it is remembered 
that under the Institution's * distinctive ” system the seal 
of premiums is low; the bonuses for whole-life policies ar 
allotted on a tontine principle whereby participation is deferred 
until the time when the premiums paid, accumulated 4 
4 per cent. per annum, reach the amount of the original insu. 
ance. Policies in the special Endowment Assurance Fun 
receive reversionary compound additions in respect of each 
year’s premium paid. The next bonus distribution is due « 
at the end of 1938. 

* * * * 
AN EXCELLENT DivIDEND. 

Although the market had been looking for a good dividenl 
on the shares of A. W. Gamage, the results announced duriij 

(Continued on paze 378.) 








country and to their bearing on the amount of life assurance effectel 
during the past year. I should think it probable that when th 
figures of ell the Offices are collected it will be found that a largt 
volume of life business has been transacted in this country thai 
has ever been done before ; but, even so, in comparison with othes 
we, as a nation, are still very much under assured. é 

Although as you willsee from the heading of the Report this 
our 98th Annual General Meeting, the Institution will very shortly 
enter on its hundredth year. The explanation is that we were wl 
into our second year when the first Annual General Meeting @ 
Members was held in 1839. It was then reported that the numb 


of policies issued was 182 and the amount of the Funds £17§ 


14s. 24d. Today our Funds are over £24,400,000, and the equitabl 
and Distinctive System upon which this Institution was founded # 
as appropriate to present-day needs as it was in 1837. 

The motion for the adoption of the report. was seconded lf 
Mr. Ross T. Haddow, M.C., Chartered Accountant, Glasgow, and 
carried unanimously. * 

“The Directorate was thereafter constituted and Mr. Franti 
More, C.A., was reappointed Auditor. 
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— COMPANY MEETING 


LS 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
SIR ROBERT HORNE’S SPEECH . 





C Use af 
luctiy, 
n Or th 
Neelley, 
Whie 





general meeting “ the Great Medag- elm ad was 
, 26th, at Paddington Station, London. 

bel oo Fe Ton. Bir Robert Horne, G.B.E., K.C., M.P. (the chair- 

bie said that the attainment of the Company’s centenary was 
aa | by celebrations. which had evoked widespresd interest all 
pee rat cuaey. and had received much attention abroad. A few 
pa pe tment they had put into service ‘between Bristol and 
rat a new train—the Bristolian—which did the journey of 
118 miles in 1} hours—15 minutes less than the previous fastest 
yegular train, and 2} hours less than the journey had taken when the 
jne was first opened. ‘ = 

They had aiso marked their centenary year by providing two new 
trains for use on * The Cornish Riviera Limited.” The coaches, 
which embodied all modern improvements, were constructed with 
vestibule ends, while larger windows had been fitted in the com- 
partnients. The upholstery and the fittings had been specially 
designed, and passengers using the service would appreciate the 
highest standard of comfort which the trains afforded. 
The gross receipts from Railway and Ancillary businesses had 
jnereased by £508,240 in the year, passenger train receipts showing 
an improvement of £140,000, notwithstanding a decline in the 
revenue from parcels and mails to the amount of £68,000. Almost 
the whole of the additional revenue of the year had, however, been 
ofiset by increased expenditure, the salaries and. wages bill being 
£160,000 higher on account of the restoration of a proportion of 
previous wage cuts, which became fully operative in January, 1935. 

The other principal increase in expenditure, 7.e., running and 
maintenance costs, was attributable to the additional train mileage 
necessitated -by traffie requirements. Reductions in fares ‘and 
charges had stimulated the volume of traffic, but a much larger 
increase was necessary to give them a substantial addition to net 
Vident revenue after taking into account the expenses attendant upon 
at the the running of greater mileage. 
The Wi DiviDEND MAINTAINED AT 3 PER CENT. 


; 1 
by, THe annua 


fresh Two considerations had heen dominant in their minds in resolving 
sacted to. continue the payment of the same dividend (3 per cent.) as last 
70,29 fe year.,,In the first place, the decision of the House_of Lords in the 
evioy case of the Southern Railway had made it clear that, along with 
the other railways, they had been grossly overcharged for local 
— yates during the last five years, and secondly; they could not forget 
total that'many of their ordinary stockholders were people of modest 
Whi BS rieans whose holding in their company represented the savings of 
ed a a lifetime of thrift. 
10 was In most sections of the Company’s business there had been a 


it to small but weleome improvement during the year, and on the 


1owed passenger side they had carried 2,389,000 more passengers than in 
lated 1934. Merchandise and mineral traffic other than coal had increased 
Ths by 191,000 tons, and in many industries there were distinct signs 

SE that'they were regaining traffic which had previously been lost, to 

h the thé road. The adoption of the new system of agreed charges had 
of the been of considerable assistance in that direction. As regarded the 
bered traffic in coal, coke and patent fuel, the position was as acute as 


scale ever, and although the revenue from such traffic showed a small 
increase, due to a greater average length of haul, the tonnage carried 


S ale 

ferred by them in 1935 had declined further by 56,000 tons. j 
a“ Happily, the general trade.of the country was steadily swelling. 
sur Ae The production from all sources in 1935 had recorded a notable rise 
Fund > over that of 1934, while in the final quarter of last year manu- 


| facturing industries had reached a level of output never previously 
each attained. Those conditions, combined with a greatly lessened 
ue a drain upon them for local rates, gave good grounds for hoping that 
in 1936 their traffic operations would yield them more favourable 
results than for several years past. 
The directors’ report and statement of accounts were approved 
deni and adopted, 








Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 

at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) ; 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorpsrated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address : Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1, 


Paid up Capital ... eee £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund... £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ‘tas an oa waa ian £2,000,600 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 

ESTABLISHED 1880. 

Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... 
Reserve Fund ae ae a4 pat 
Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen, Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles,’ Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtao, Yingkow. 


Yen 100,007.500 
Yen 127,450,000 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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n the ORNHI Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
pa | gen _-* ee) ‘ - - - £3,780,192 
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ther | ited by LORD GORELL Deposits - é : : E - £64,009,174 


Me |) GEORGE RI. Vice-Admiral S. H. Radcliffe, C.M.G, 
his 8 ‘4 HE RIVER OF ENGLAND (Westminster Hall: January 24-27, 1936) 
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and ALES OF A GUIDE: IIL “ BEAR” Thurstan Topham 
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ee LITERARY COMPETITION 


“JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE 


Mary F. Raphael 
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World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
West Smithfield, E.C.1 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
249 Branches throughout Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 376.) 
the past week were even better than expected. The pre- 
liminary statement for the year to the end of last January 
showed a rise in net profit of £24,221 to £84,585. Accordingly, 
the directors have declared a final dividend on the Ordinary 
capital of 7} per cent., together with a bonus of 5 per cent., 
making 15 per cent. for the year. In the two previous years 
the dividend was 9 per cent. The 10s. shares rose sharply on 
the announcement to about 27s. 6d., at which price they give 
a vield of well over 52 per cent. 

* * * * 

AN INSURANCE Bonus. 

The Wesleyan and General Assurance Society announces 
that, following a strengthening of the. valuation basis, the 
Directors have declared reversionary bonuses on the Ordinary 
Department with-profits Policies at rates of £1 18s. per cent. 
on original sums assured for Endowment Assurances, and of 
£2 4s. per cent. for whole-life Policies. In 1934 the corre- 
sponding rates were £2 and £2 6s. per cent. In the Industrial 
Department additions are to be made to°thé sums payable 
on claims arising by death or maturity between’ April 7th, 
1936, and April 5th, 1937, inclusive. All Pelicies-on which 
premiums have been paid for ten complete years, excepting 
Guaranteed Bonus Policies and Paid Up Policies for less than 
the full sum assured, will be entitled to benefit. The additions 
wil! be 24 per cent. of sums assured for Policies of ten years’ 
duration, increasing by } per cent. for each subsequent year's 
duration up to a maximum of 10 per cent. for Policies of forty 
yeurs’ duration“and over. 

* * * * 
Prorirs rrom Bricks. 

Up to the present there seems to be little falling off in 
building profits, and the latest Report of London Brick and 
Forders shows that there was a slight increase during the past 
year from direct trading and income from Subsidiaries, 
although the previous year’s profits had established a record 
at £563,474; interest and income from investments bring 
the total this year up to £598,510 against £585,820 in the pre- 
vious year. The net profit also shows an increase and the 
balance-sheet is a strong one. After paying a dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 22} per cent., there is a carry forward of 
£274,467, being about £24,000 more than a year ago. It is 
proposed to increase the capital and to issue 200,000 new 
Ordinary Shares at par to shareholders in the proportion of 
one new share for every £8 of stock now held. 


























————e —_— 
BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 
Notwithstanding low interest rates, trade Conditions ; Op| 
Australia are showing improvement ; and this is reflected » 
the latest dividend statement by the Bank of Austral i Men \ 
the final dividend declared of 4s. 8d. per £5 share bringing { stric 
rate of dividend for the past year up to 7? per cent. apa si ; 
74 per cent. for the two previous years. It may be wake in Ker 
that prior to the great depression in Australia the divider amen 
was 14 per cent., free of tax, but since 1980 the distribyti 7 
has been subject to tax and at one time fell to 7 per cent, Ne be ima 
* * * * Jabout 
DIsaPPoIntinG TRADE FiIGureEs. settlen 
The vear 1936 has not begun well in the matter of our be ples 
fore'gn trade. It is true that Imports for the month of ¢ 
January showed the large increase of £8,000,000 compared your ¢ 
with the same month in last year, but Exports were down ment » 
by nearly £2,000,000 and the Visible Adverse Trade Balang 
of over £31,000,000 was nearly £10,000,0600 worse than for 
January of 1935. To some extent high prices affected {y= 







large total of Imports but it was scarcely a good point thy 
much of the increase was in foodstuffs, while an unfavourabj 
feature of the Exports was the heavy decline in shipment 
abroad of coal. This, however, in its turn, was largely due ty 
the application of * sanctions” to Italy so that the yah 
of our shipments of coal to Italy for January was aby 
£6,000 as compared with £340,000 in the same month of hy 
year. Indeed, for the final quarter of last year, the tot 
value of our Exports to Italy was only £900,000 compare 
with £2,800,000 for the same quarter of 193-4. 


* * * * 













The Direcrion or TRADE, 

Accompanying the Trade Returns for January, ther 
is always given an Analysis of the General Direction of Trade 
throughout the previous year. This Analysis shows, among othe 
things, the relative proportion into which our total trade jj 
divided as between the Dominions and _ foreign countries, 
Last year, our total imports expanded from 731 to 757 millions, 
and British Exports went up from 369 millions to 426 millions, 
Of this increase in Imports, the Dominions provided 236 
millions and the proportion of Imports derived from Empire 
sources went up from 87.1 to 87.5 per cent. In the case of 
Exports of British goods, the value received from the Dominions 
rose by 18.7 millions while the amount sent to foreign countries 
rose by 11.2 millions, the proportion of Dominion purchase 

having risen from 46.9 to 48 per cent. of the whole. 
A. W. K. 




























“The Spectator” Crossword No. 179 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week's 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, The name of 
the winner will be published in our neat issue. Envelopes containing solutions nust 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.) 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 178 is Paymaster Captain 
I. H. Gerty, Yennadon Lodge, Dousland, Yelverton, S. Devon. 





5. Vowels, 
6. See above. 
7. A famous kind of ballads, 


ACROSS 


1, “ Just are the ways of God, 







And... to men.’’—Milton. oe ee “ ‘ 
10. ‘‘ How weary, stale, flat, and... 8. “Striking the... chain whew 
Seem to me all the uses of this with we are darkly bound”~ 
world | ; Byron. a 
14. “ Wherever God erects a house 9 Se eet nee 
: 0 pay, 






. by night, a chest of drawen 


Of. wey 
The Devil always builds a chapel #P- 
pt ; by day. 


there.” — Defoe. 







3 Saree a ink ‘ wee ii. “Yet do IT. . .thy nature: 

16. . oe shink- hat “Bered It is too full o’ the milk of uma 
2 se as Te some burie kindness.” Fre. 

= Pees ne ‘eet 12. “The... autumn, big with re 





Caesar . 





increase, 





17. yo tlaie the lated traveller Bearing the wanton burthen oh 
To... the timely (29).” prime. 


13, ‘Means not, but... . round abou 
& meaning ; 
And he whose fustian’s so sublimely 
bad, 
It is not poetry, but prose run mad” 
15. rev. * Then... scan your brothe 
inan, 
Still gentler, sister woman.”—Bum 





“Too early seen unknown, and 
known too. ..!” 
“A... y chance, that oft decides 
the fate 
Of mighty monarchs.’’—Thomson. 
21. * oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The ... of darkness tell us truths.” 












23. Fringe. 
3 19. rer,“ damned spot! ... , Lsay!" 
on. errr . 20. Firm book ? 

2 2 > fir : 

25 The good die first, 22. What song the . ...6- smg-@ 





And they - whose hearts are 
as summer «dust 
Burn to the socket.” : 
3. ‘ This world is all a... show, 
For man’s illusign given.”—Moeore, ° 
. rev. In 4. : a 
. ‘God made the country, and man 
made the...” aes 





what name Achilles assumed whe 
he hid himself among weed, 
though puzzling questions, a» 
not beyond all conjecture.” 
7. rev. ‘The .. . , for all his feathen, 
was a-cold.” 
“Shut, shut the door, good Joti! 
fatigu’d, I said ; 












32. ‘Yes, by Saint Anne; and.., 20 ee 
shall be hot i’ the mouth too,” ++. up the knocker, say 1'm siti, 
33. rev. In 8 I'm dead. 





29. See 17. 





. “Crude at the surface, .. . at the 
core, 
Her fruits would fall before ler 
spring were o'er.” 
5. Wilful firing. 
DOWN 
“Tis withour... 
none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his 
own.” 
. **Prouder than rustling in... 





SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 1% 
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as our watches, 
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silk. 
. “Tf Winter comes, can... be 
far behind ? ” 
. Cateh, then, O 
hour ; 
linprove cach moment as it flies.” 


co 








catch the... 
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Balance London, W.C. 2. wee British Industries House, 
han for ——— London. 
led the Is Certified by Faraday House 
nt that a) Testing Laboratories, London 
male i es ou MI K AD for safety from shocks, ana 
! z | Ce i d as Short Wave currents. 
pment t wo) 1V b Endorsed by Medical Press, 
due ty Fi di bl f, Lancet, Practitioner, Medical 
e Value lV orld. 
» about in igestt e form Used clinically _ by 

Of last \ Medical and other 
total If plain milk is a little heavy, scientific iaarigge 
mipared especially at bedtime—then have a | who Be ly to ‘ y 

cup of Allenburys Diet instead. mary - lo “ resu ts 
Prepared from fresh cream milk, it is obtained 535 the — epauniat 
specially treated in manufacture to of Cataract, G pong 
make it light and digestible and the and many other eye ail- 

i addition of whole wheat and men ne — — 
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ee There are OVER 100 PRACTITIONERS giving Diatatic 
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case of | you are a sufferer and have not obtained relief, DO NOT 

pee 4 | DESPAIR, but write us giving particulars ; we will advise 
hiNiONs 4 you of the nearest practitioner to you, or you 
untries Be CAN HAVE IT IN THE HOME. 
chases Be To commemorate the 3rd Anniversary of the perfecting 

iq of the “ Diatatic ”” Short Wave Condensator we are issuing 
‘ a a 36 Page Book (published at 2/6), 
»K q “HEALTH RESTORED BY NATURAL FORCES,” 
P which gives information how the Miraculous Results are 
— ‘ obtained together with testimonials from Practitioners 
. ; and Private Users. It is most interesting and is FREE 
” S to all readers of the “Spectator.” Postage 3d. 

?- ) DIATATIC THERAPY CO., LTD. 
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Evenings at 8.30. Matinées, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.30. 
d. ahost GRCUP THEATRE PRODUCTION. 
THE DOG BENEATH THE SKIN 
ulilimely Perfect by W. H. Auden & C. Isherwood Music by Herbert Murritt. 
in mad.” with Cheese.. 
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Pa Perfect 
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won glass of Wine “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
ms, av . 
re.” or alone have in 92 years prepared over 33,000 children 
= for a useful life. 

1 Jota! 
; Here are two happy girls from one 1,100 poor boys and 
"m sick, f the Homes. 3 f 
girls are now being 
MADE ONLY BY trained to be useful 
@ R R S — 
OF CARLISLE s 
ENGLAND DONATION TO-DAY. 
¢ 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR O 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. : ¢ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 
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PERSONAL 





EAP YEAR.—LADIES WHO PROPOSE com- 
mencing the vigorous Spring Cleaning shortly are 
asked to remember the sore need of many of our poor 
people for cast-off clothing and boots and shoes. Please 
rail or mail parcels (with name and address enclosed) to 
THE Rev. PERCY INESON, East End Mission, Central 
Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“To can... and I will.’—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


S 





KILLED ATTENTION, every comfort, invalid, sea, 
Kent.—Box A643, The Spectator. 





The lovely ‘‘ after-breakfast pipe ’’ 
Which every smoker knows, 

Acquires a vast enhancement, when 
The bowl with TOM LONG glows. 








MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES permanently removed _ without 
BW operation; guaranteed.—Write for free booklet to 
YT. HeAron, Chemist, 38 King Street, Wallasey. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





RIVATE TUTOR (Englishman), soon terminating 
engagement, present pupils two boys aged 8 and 10, 
seeks position. Continental experience. Speciality 
Janguages: French, German, Italian, Russian.—Box 
A642, “he Spectator. 





PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of SUB- 
d WARDEN of the Josephine Butler Memorial 
House, Liverpool. 

Lectures and tutorial work required for Interdiocesan 
Grade C. Theology and Grade B. Social Administration. 

A communicant member of the Church of England 
essential. Resident salary £150 per annum. 

Apply by March 10th, enclosing reference, to THE 
WARDEN, 6 ABERCROMBY SQUARE, ‘LIVERPOOL, 

WESTMINSTER. 


“ i ed 
ARCHIVIST. 


The Westminster City Council invites applications for a 
temporary appointment of Archivist to undertake thc 
work of ordering and calendaring the ancfent parochial 
and other records of the City. It is essential that appli- 
cants should have had considerable experience of similar 
work. 

Salary, £400—£500 per annum, according to special 
qualifications. 

The appointment will be temporary and will be reviewed 
annually and subject to one month’s notice at any time 
on either side. 

Forms of application to be obtained from the under- 
signed, and to be delivered not later than 10 a.m. on 
taturday, March 14th, 1936. 

PARKER MORRIS, 
City Hall, Westminster. Town Clerk. 
February 24th, 1936, 





OF 





XFORD UNIVERSITY. 
The Electors to the Slade Professorship of Fine Art 
invite applications for the Chair before May 2nd, 1936, 
Stipend about £500, Residence not necessary. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 
University Registry, Oxford. 





HE BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE. 


APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL MANAGER. 


Applications are invited for the post of General Manager 
of the British Film Institute at an initial salary of £750 
per annum. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be 
obtained from the under-signed to whom completed forms 
of application must be returned not later than March 16th. 
Envelopes should be endorsed ‘* Appointment of General 
Manager.” 

OLWEN VAUGHAN, 


4 Great Russell Strect, Secretary. 
W.C. 1. 





SHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN FRENCH. Qualifications in Modern French 
Language and Literature essential. Stipend, £300 per 
annum. Duties to commence on September 29th, 1936.— 
All applications must be sent not later than April 20th 
to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained, 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 

Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 

September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939, 















Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 


between San Francisco, Seattle or 


Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agerts: T. tL. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Giasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music. 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





SCHOOL. 


An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held 
on June 9th and 10th, for the award of six Scholarships 
(£100-£40), and some Exhibitions of £40.—Further 
particulars from the HEADMASTER, The School House, 
Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 


ae ee 





NHERBORNE S§’C HOO L. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1936. 

About twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions of a value 
of from £100 to £30 per annum to be offered as a result 
of the Examination to be held at Sherborne School 
on May 26th, 27th and 28th, 1936, including special 
exhibitions for the sons of Clergy, sons of Barristers, 
and sons of officers in H.M. Forces.—¥or full particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER, Sherborne School, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 











THE INDEX TO VOLUME 155 OF 
“THE SPECTATOR” is Now Ready. 


One shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy 
should be énclosed with instructions and 
addressed to:— 


Index Dept., 
“THE SPECTATOR,” -LTD., 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, England. 
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FOREIGN SCHOOLS 











r 7 «ee 
LP iN COLLEg 
d Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet.” 
12-19. Individual education and care. Modern lap, 


—Headmaster, J. M. 8. BARNARD, M.A, . 
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LECTURES 











° . , ” a 
- h aetete ERSITY OF LONDoy 
A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ RUSSIAN [y 
TION COMPARED WITH THAT OF ENGL 

will be given by Mr. 8. C. BOYANUS (Hon, 
in the School of Slavonic and East E 
at the SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES (Finsby, 
Circus, E.C.2) on MARCH 47H, 57H and jy 
5.30 p.m, At the First Lecture the Chair will be ty 
by Professor Sir E, Denison Ross, (.1.E., Ph.D Dik 
(Director of the School of Oriental Studies, and Proj 
of Persian in the University). bi 
A Course of Three Lectures on ‘* THE 
OF FORMS IN THE LITERATURE & 
ARTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
be given by PROFESSOR BERNHAR Phi 
(Professor of English Language and Literature ip ty 
University of Ziirich), at WESTFIELD COLLEG 
(Kidderpore Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 3) on MAR 
6TH, LOTH and 13TH, at 5.20 p.m. At the First Lectun 
the Chair will be taken by Mr. B. bE. ¢. Davis, My 
(Reader in English in the University). Lantem jtly 
trations. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registry, 
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]RtVeRsity OF LONDON, 








The Creighton Lecture, entitled ‘‘THE Roi, 
SYSTEM OF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND,” will be gig 
by PROF. F. M. STENTON, F.B.A. (Professor of Mode 
History in the University of Reading) at the LONDoY 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwye, 
W.C.2) on MONDAY, MARCH 91u, at 5 p.m Te 
Chair will be taken by PROF, EILEEN Power, Dit, 
M.A. (Professor of Economic History in the University, 

A Lecture on ‘‘ THE TRADITION AND TE. 
NIQUE OF THE CHINESE THEATRE ” will be giva 
by DR. PENG-CHUN CHANG (Professor in the Naoki 
University, Tientsin, and Director of Chinese Theatria 
Tours to New York [1930] and Moscow {1935}, 4 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Stred, 
W.C.1) on THURSDAY, MARCH 121TH, at 5.15 pa 

The Chair will be taken by His Excellency the Ching 
Ambassador (Mr. QuO Tal-Cul). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 
































AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 











DD TO INCOME by Story or Article Writing. Sowi 

} rofessional training by correspondence. Thousand 
of pounds earned by pupils. SAMPLE LESSON ai 
Frospectus FREE.— PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALS, 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C.\, 














ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed 
_JMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000- 
Miss N.MCFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sa, 













M*. and suggestions for books on commercial sib 
IVi jects wanted by established publishers.—Write ia 
first instance to Commercial Editor, ROBERT SOMME 
VILLE, Literary Agent, Granville House, Arundel Stret, 
W.C.2, 












— FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income it 
spare time. Send for free booklet. — RgGss 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
















FINANCIAL 












ICENSED VICTUALLER (retired) has funds aval 
4 able and is desirous of arranging Mortgages it 
Officers of all Services on the following securities: ™ 
riage Settlements, Life Interests in possession, Reversios 
(Absolute or Contingent), Incomes from Trustees, Free 
hold and Leasehold Property, Life Policies, Reversios 
purchased and existing loans paid off. All negotiation 
strictly confidential.—Apply, R. J., c/o THos. GRIFFITHS 
Solicitor, 24 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 




































TOURS 














ALESTINE OVER EASTER, then Egypt, April 20+ 
25th. Conducted by Mr. L. G. Fothergill, 669% 
SWANAGE Houseyparty April 9th-13th24 gns.,to14th 
MOROCCO tour April 9th-30th, Dr. Fothergill, accom 
panied by Mrs, Fothergill, will conduct, 33 gns. SCHOO! 
GIRLS ‘Easter Holiday Party to Rouen and Path 
April 20th-27th, 10 gns., Miss Greeves, B.A. in chait. 
Write for particulars; Camps AND TowuRS UNION 1% 



























































Baker Street, London, W. 1 (‘Phone; Welbeck 7088) 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified. Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged a as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
99 Gower Street, London, WC 


74% for 26 : 


and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcemenis exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR “Office, 
Ae e with remitiance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





_——————— 
CINEMAS 





CADEMY CINEMA. 


Oxford Street. 2981, 


A 


Ger. 





RUDOLF FORSTER 
In the Great Austrian ‘* haute ecole” mystery drama, 
“HOHE SCHULE” (U) 
and the famous Adventure Film, 
“EAST MEETS WEST” (U) 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 








OLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER Purchased. 
Exceptionally High Prices Paid for Old Gold (£7 02.) 
and Silver, Bracelets, Necklaces,Gold Dentures, Sovereigns, 
Coins ; also Diamonds, Emeralds, Péarls, Antique Silver, 
Bheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. Cash or 


offer at once. 
BENTLEY & CO., 
65 New Bond Street (facing Brook St.), W. 1. (May. 0651.) 





OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES BOUGHT 
FOR CASH. BEST PRICES GIVEN.—THOMAS 











J. GASTON, 76 STRAND, W.C.2. TEM. 3048. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 


Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Otlices, 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}%, for 6 inser- 
tions, 5% for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52, 





ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
in 122 patterns and shades, ine’ Pt black- ond- 
white, mauve, lilac, &c., to measure from 25s, 
Belections sent on approval. 
Write for Catalogue and Patterns, 
LEODIAN, SP.5, 54 Cookridge Strect, Leeds. 





FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply all books reviewed 
or advertised in ‘“ The Spectator.” 
Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, 2. 












Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 





Telephone: 














WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





Ro income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 

Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually ty 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
SHORTBREAD for those who like it thin. 


Sugared segments, in tins. 3s. by inland pest, 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 


N 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240; Reigate 938. 
e. 
‘| IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & co. 


For Properties of every deseription in 
” I 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


Telephone : 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





| rooms, grounds 10 acres. 





EARLY 


= COMES IN DEVON 
' 

HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 


Establishe d 1878. 


Offers special advantages of Economy, Comfort and 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC LIGHT Baris. 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





] ATH.—Brookham End Hotel, Lansdown. Cotswold 
Country House, 4 miles from Bath. H. & UC. water. 
Golf, Squash free. Special Winter Terms. 





| ypu E CLUB, LTD (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1). 
Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 


weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢ —— 





Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C, 
iild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


‘Crescent. Tgms.: ** Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. ‘Tel. 31295. 





ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—600 it. above 
sea level, south aspect, deigtfi. grounds. Newly dec. 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. From 4 gns. 





ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTHING. 
Quiet Guest House on Downs. Central heating. 
electric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES. 


N 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 


day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD., 
Ltb., ST. GEORGE'S 193 REGENT 


P. R. H. A., 3 House, 


STREET, W.1. 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
Ss quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List **S,’’ stating requirements, to “* SURREY 
Trest,”’ Prude ntial Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





bat ICK CLUB, LTD (21 St. George’s Sq... 8.W.1). 
Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly; with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s, to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vic. 728. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





BATH.—_GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-1YRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark)—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks) —LINKFIELD, Prmrosk VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST, CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 





GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
a STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

JINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 

—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, 8.W. 7. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—U 5 i SERV ICES, 98/102 Cromwell 

Rd., 7. 

neegeenees aaa FOLEY. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 

MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 





} 


| 


| OBAN.- -GREAT WESTERN. 

STATION HOTEL. 

lov ERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 


PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 


| PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
| PORT ST. 


MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 


| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 


| 


} 


| 





| ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwalt)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 


ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 


SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE, 

SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

SOUTHSEA.— PENDRAGON. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS, 

STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 

TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUN 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 

TORQUAY. aa COURT PRIVATE. 


‘TLY, 


—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS(Herts).--THEOBALD'S PARK, 
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Sir Samuel Romilly 


1757-1818 
“The Friend of the Oppressed ” 





By C. G. OAKES. Fully illustrated. 18s. 
“Romilly deserves to be commemorated, and 
he has found in Mr. Oakes an industrious and 
sympathetic biographer.”—The Times. ‘“ Will 
| be valuable to future students.” —Daily Telegraph. 


The Monks of Athos 


By R. M. DAWKINS. — Iilustrated. 153. 
“This book, by so distinguished a 
Byzantine scholar, is not only a windfall for 
those specially concerned, but real entertainment 
for the general reader. For the author is more 
than a scholar; he is a psychologist, and in a 
few deft passages throws a flood of light on the 
method by which the Greek mind works.”— 
Sunday Times. 








The Roman Invasions 


By LAURENCE O. PITBLADO. With IIilus- 
trations and Maps. 10s. A vast amount of 
research has gone to the making of this book. 
The author describes in detail the Britain into 
which Czsar adventured in §5 B.c., and gives 
| us a new rendering of ancient Roman history 
in so far as it relates to Scotland. 

* Thoroughly enjoyable.”—Aberdeen Press. 


Mohammed 
The Man and His Faith 


By TOR ANDRAE. &8s. 6d. “ Professor 
Andrae . . . has poured an immense amount of 
learning into this little book, . . . [he] writes 
objectively as a student of comparative religions. 
. . . For those who seek to know the results of 
the latest research into the period and the 
Faith, the book is indispensable.”—Aberdeen 
Press. 











Civilization 
By KENNETH INGRAM (author of The 
Modern Attitude to the Sex Problem). 6s. 
“It is an admirable introduction to the problems 
which the coming generation . . . will have to 
face. . . . This is the best book which Mr. 
Ingram has given us, and wise teachers of youth 
will see to it that its bracing message is got 
across to those of whom they are in charge.” 
—Christian World. 





A Banker Meets Jesus 


By ROLAND HEGEDUES. 2s. 6d. This is a book 
of confessions which sprang from the meeting 
of a brilliant and lonely genius with Jesus. The 
author is a well-known figure in Hungary, for he 
has achieved fame as a novelist and dramatist 
and also as an economist. ‘The sincerity of his 
religious experience is evident in this charm- 
ingly written little book. 








Realities of Naval 
History 


By BRIAN TUNSTALL. 6s. “He has 
shown the Navy as an instrument of national 
policy, and related its action to political, military 
and ‘economic movement.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 

“ Remarkably successful.” — Spectator. 





The Philosophy of 
Physics 


By MAX PLANCK. 4s. 6d. ‘“‘ Gives Planck’s 
ideas on various philosophical implications of 
science—more particularly of physics. : 
Probably the majority of the creators of the 


new physics . . . have abandoned the principle 
of causality. They ask, What is the use of 
assuming a principle that cannot be verified ? 
Planck, in this volume, has an interesting 
answer to this question.”—New Statesman. 








South Wales Needs 
a Plan 


By H. A. MARQUAND. 7s. 6d. “ Professor 
Marquand has not wearied in calling attention 
to the facts or in intellectual grappling with the 
difficulties. . . . In this volume he demands 
a plan, and he himself suggests the outline, and 
more than a little of the detail, of a plan.”— 
The Times. 














Capitalism and The 


Consumer 


By FRED HENDERSON. 4s. 6d. 


SYDNEY WEBB writes: “I have read Capitalism 
and the Consumer with great interest and appre- 
ciation. . . . To put the main argument so 
clearly and carefully, so that even the simplest 
can comprehend it, is no mean achievement. 
I hope it will have the wide circulation that it 
deserves.” 
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